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PREFACE 

THE  present  little  volume  is  neither  a  compendium  of 
the  facts  nor  a  guide  to  the  theories  about  Shakespeare. 
It  makes  no  pretence  to  even  proximate  completeness. 
It  seeks  simply  to  single  out,  in  the  record  of  his  life 
and  work,  what  appears  most  vital  to  our  understanding 
of  both.  In  dealing  with  the  separate  plays,  attention 
has  been  concentrated  upon  the  cardinal  situations  and 
characters,  without  any  systematic  attempt  to  tell  "  the 
story  " — a  kind  of  dramatic  extract  in  which  a  maxi 
mum  of  what  Shakespeare  borrowed  is  commonly  com 
bined  with  a  minimum  of  what  he  gave.  Fuller  handling 
of  the  whole  of  Shakespeare's  work,  with  discussion  of 
the  more  salient  critical  problems  here  perforce  ignored, 
will  be  found  in  the  Introductions  and  Notes  to  the 
Eversley  Shakespeare  (Macmillan),  edited  by  the  present 
writer,  an  occasional  phrase  from  which  has  been 
borrowed  in  the  following  pages. 
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SHAKESPEARE 


HIS   LIFE 

IT  has  often  been  said  that  of  the  life  of  Shakespeare 
almost  nothing  is  known.  This  is  true,  at  best,  only 
in  the  sense  that  many  of  the  things  that  are  known 
tell  us  very  little.  And  if  we  put  for  "is  known," 
"  can  be  reasonably  concluded,"  it  becomes  an  amazing 
perversion  of  truth.  The  article  "  Shakespeare  "  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  written  with  a  notable 
disdain  for  mere  speculation,  is  yet  one  of  the  longest 
in  the  work.  For  the  immense  world  of  Shakespearean 
poetry,  the  greatest  in  compass  as  well  as  in  power  that 
has  been  created  by  any  English  poet,  is  on  any  hypo 
thesis  no  small  portion  of  his  "  life."  By  what  steps 
it  grew  up  we  now  know  with  substantial  certainty  in 
almost  every  detail.  The  history  of  his  art  can  be 
clearly  read.  The  history  of  his  mind  can,  in  certain 
features,  be  constructively  made  out.  And  this  being 
so,  the  man  Shakespeare  ceases  entirely  to  elude  us. 
He  begins,  after  all,  to  "  abide  our  question." 

The  son  of  a  Stratford  burgess,  who  had  married  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  farmer,  William  Shakespeare 
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(born  about  April  20,  1564)  grew  up  to  manhood  in  his 
native  place.  He  had  the  breeding  of  a  country  lad. 
At  the  little  grammar-school  in  the  High  Street  he  learned 
Latin  enough  to  read  Ovid  with  keen  relish ;  among 
the  meadows,  only  a  stone's  throw  away,  and  by  the 
riverside,  and  in  the  pleasant  neighbour  villages  of  the 
Avon  and  Cotswold  land,  he  absorbed  instinctively  all 
the  lore  of  the  countryside.  At  eighteen  he  married. 
Some  three  or  four  years  later,  in  consequence,  we  are 
told,  of  offence  given  to  a  neighbouring  landowner,  he 
left  Stratford  and  his  wife  and  young  children  abruptly, 
and  made  for  London.  When  we  next  hear  of  him, 
several  years  afterwards,  he  has  not  only  won  a  sure 
foothold  as  a  player  on  the  London  stage,  but  is  beating 
university  wits  in  the  business  of  making  plays. 

London  in  the  'eighties  was  the  centre  of  a  teeming, 
robust,  and  many-sided  life.  Since  the  fall  of  Antwerp 
in  1576,  it  had  become  a  European  city.  Foreign  mer 
chants  thronged  it ;  wealthy  Englishmen  neglected 
their  country-houses  for  the  Town  ;  travelled  young 
nobles  diffused  a  taste  for  the  fashions  of  France  and 
the  vices  of  Italy.  Vague  but  passionate  ideals  of  dis 
covery  and  achievement,  of  knowledge  and  power,  of 
beauty  and  wit,  agitated  the  intellectual  air,  and  the 
surest  passport  to  social  success  was  to  have  mastered 
the  last  new  model  of  elegant  talk.  It  was  in  this 
vivacious  and  eager  society  that  playgoing  became  an 
institution.  After  the  building  of  the  first  theatre  in 
1576,  the  passion  for  plays  grew  with  immense  rapidity ; 
in  1586  six  distinct  companies  of  actors  had  been  formed, 
and  before  long  the  choir-boys  of  St.  Paul's  and  the 
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Savoy  Chapel  were  to  be  seen  competing,  very  success 
fully,  for  the  glory  and  profits  of  the  stage.  The  quality 
of  the  plays  improved  with  even  more  astonishing 
swiftness.  The  audiences  exercised  a  peremptory  but 
by  no  means  unintelligent  criticism,  which  rather  exacted 
than  obstructed  advance  ;  famous  plays  became  out 
of  date  in  a  year  or  two  ;  old  hands  found  themselves 
superseded,  and  their  old-fashioned  work  made  effectual 
and  alive,  by  young  intruders  of  genius. 

This  is  the  r61e,  as  is  well  known,  which  Shakespeare  is 
found  playing  when  he  is  first  unmistakably  referred  to, 
in  1592.  For  poor  Robert  Greene,  beaten,  poverty1 
stricken  and  dying,  Shakespeare  was,  excusably  enough, 
only  "  the  upstart  crow."  With  his  associates  in  general, 
as  Chettle's  retort  assures  us,  he  had  a  reputation  for 
"  uprightness  of  dealing  "  no  less  than  for  "  facetious 
grace  "  in  his  art.  The  latter  phrase  tells  us,  also,  that 
it  was  Shakespeare's  wit  and  humour  and  pleasant  mirth, 
not  his  serious  passion  or  pathos,  that  first  and  chiefly 
struck  his  contemporaries.  It  was  Love's  Labour's  Lost 
and  The  Comedy  of  Errors  that  were  thought  of  in  1592, 
when  his  name  was  mentioned,  rather  than  Titus  Andro- 
nicus  or  Henry  VI.  And  half-a-dozen  years  later,  when 
Richard  III.  and  Richard  II.  and  Romeo  and  Juliet 
were  before  the  world,  an  admiring  critic  (Francis  Meres) 
still  chooses  "  sweetness  "  and  "  wit "  as  his  special 
excellences.  Something  of  this  accomplishment  he  owed 
to  the  example  of  two  contemporary  playwrights  :  Lyly, 
the  first  master  of  dramatic  repartee,  and  Marlowe, 
"  the  Muses'  darling  for  his  verse."  But  in  both  cases 
he  bettered  the  instruction  ;  and  the  grandeur  of  Mar- 
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lowe's  tragic  figures  was  translated  by  him  into  a  style 
more  human,  but  even  more  appalling,  because  nearer 
to  life. 

A  new  phase  of  his  career  begins  in  1593,  when  he 
published  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  with  a  dedication  to 
the  Earl  of  Southampton.  The  player-playwright  and 
associate  of  playwrights  and  players  here  made  a  bid 
for  the  definitely  higher  status  of  a  poet,  and  for  recog 
nition  by  a  great  noble  and  the  court-circle  in  which  he 
moved.  He  won  what  he  sought.  A  year  later  he  was 
on  terms  of  cordiality  with  Southampton,  and  the  Venus 
was  taking  its  place  beside  Spenser  on  the  shelves  of 
the  literary  connoisseur,  and  beside  Ovid  on  those  of 
the  fashionable  amorist.  Not  long  afterwards  "  his 
sugred  sonnets "  were  being  dispersed  "  among  his 
private  friends."  The  story  of  idolatrous  friendship 
obscurely  shadowed  in  them  is  too  poor  to  be  entirely 
fictitious.  What  is  certain  is  that  from  1594  onwards, 
the  plays  begin  to  show  an  assured  familiarity  with  the 
ways  of  high-bred  men  and  women  of  the  time,  which 
is  conspicuously  wanting  before.  Portia  is  drawn  from 
a  vantage-ground  of  close  observation  not  yet  occupied 
by  the  painter  of  the  Sylvias  or  the  Rosalines. 

Shakespeare's  company,  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
Men,  profited  by  his  growing  importance.  From  1595 
onwards,  at  least,  they  held  the  first  place  among  the 
London  Companies.  The  Queen,  we  are  told  by  Jonson, 
was  "  taken  "  with  his  plays,  as  repeated  for  her  benefit 
on  the  private  stage  at  Greenwich.  A  less  authentic 
but  credible  report  declares  that  after  the  enormous 
success  of  Henry  IV.  she  commanded  the  poet  (with  less 
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than  her  usual  wit)  to  "  show  Falstaff  in  love."  The  great 
public  which  did  not  go  to  the  theatre  (no  respectable 
woman  could  appear  there  unmasked)  became  eager  to 
read  his  plays,  and  booksellers  began  to  issue  them  in 
pirated  editions,  or  commended  other  people's  with  the 
bait  of  his  name  or  initials.  By  1597  he  was  able  to  buy 
New  Place,  the  largest  house  in  Stratford,  and  the  scape 
grace  of  a  dozen  years  before  became  its  most  important 
personage.  At  the  close  of  the  following  year  the 
Chamberlain's  Company  built  itself  a  new  house  of 
then  unexampled  splendour,  The  Globe,  on  the  South- 
wark  Bankside  ;  and  Shakespeare  received  one  or  more 
of  its  sixteen  shares.  We  shall  not  pursue  here  the 
record  of  the  various  transactions  of  the  following  years, 
in  which  Shakespeare's  part  is  indistinguishable  from 
that  of  any  other  prosperous  and  business-like  citizen, 
who  builds  up  an  estate,  importunes  the  Heralds'  College 
for  a  coat-of-arms,  and  will  stand  no  nonsense  from 
debtors. 

It  is  unfortunately  just  when  the  outward  life  of 
Shakespeare  begins  to  exhibit  some  authentic  and  pre 
cise  detail,  that  his  inner  life  grows  more  elusive  and 
problematical.  The  author  of  the  Histories  and  Comedies 
is  easily  identified  with  the  man  of  "  gentler  habit " 
and  "  facetious  grace "  to  whom  they  are  ascribed. 
But  neither  the  "  gentle  and  facetious  "  poet,  nor  the 
shrewd,  successful  litigant,  carries  us  far  into  the  per 
sonality  of  the  author  of  Hamlet  and  Lear.  They  are 
not  inconsistent  with  it,  but  they  do  not  explain  it. 
From  1601  to  1608  Shakespeare  produced  only  tragedies, 
or  plays  which,  however  classed,  have  the  sustained 
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gravity  and  the  intensity  of  tragedy.  These  years  are 
accordingly  known  as  his  "  tragic  period."  Is  this  to 
be  understood  as  a  phase  of  his  mental  history  in  which 
he  saw  the  world  with  the  despairing  eyes  of  Hamlet  ? 
Or  did  it  mark  merely  a  phase  of  the  popular  taste  in 
stage-plays,  with  which  the  dramatist  and  shareholder 
of  the  Chamberlain's  Company,  like  the  good  man  of 
business  that  he  was,  complied  ?  Both  views  contain 
a  part  of  the  truth ;  neither  is  wholly  true.  The  be 
ginning  of  his  "  tragic  period  "  nearly  coincides  with  a 
perceptible  vogue  of  tragedy  on  the  stage ;  plays  of 
conspiracy  and  of  revenge  were  something  of  a  fashion 
when  Julius  Ccesar  and  Hamlet  were  written  ;  while  the 
popularity  both  of  romantic  comedy  and  of  English  His 
tories  declined  about  the  time  when  Shakespeare  ceased 
to  write  them.  He  did  doubtless  "  comply  "  with  popular 
taste.  His  whole  art  is,  in  a  strict  sense,  based  upon 
such  compliance.  But  if  his  public  decided  the  base, 
he  himself  determined  the  superstructure  ;  if  it  drew 
the  outlines,  he  filled  in  the  pattern.  Shakespearean 
tragedy  provides  bloodshed,  violent  death,  harrowing 
situation,  for  the  most  sensational  appetite ;  but  it 
goes  immeasurably  deeper  than  these  conditions  demand. 
Hamlet  closes  on  a  stage  strewn  with  corpses  ;  but  who 
heeds  them  ?  The  tragedy  of  personality  here  altogether 
overpowers  and  submerges  the  tragedy  of  blood  and 
crime.  And  Shakespeare's  tragedy  always  centres  in 
personality.  He  did  not  originate  this  type  of  tragedy, 
but  he  gave  it  an  enormously  wider  range  and  meaning. 
Moreover,  his  tragic  personalities,  with  all  their  immense 
divergences,  are  yet  akin ;  they  are  members  of  one 
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race,  which  we  have  some  ground  for  calling  Shake 
spearean,  in  the  sense  that  Shakespeare  himself  belonged 
to  it  too  :  the  race  of  the  men  of  imperious  imagination 
and  "  open  and  free  nature,"  liable  to  superb  confid 
ence  and  to  tragic  disillusion.  Few  interpreters  have 
been  able  to  resist  the  impression  that  in  Hamlet  we 
come  near  to  hearing  the  intimate  voice  of  Shakespeare. 
And  Hamlet  utters  the  mortal  agony  of  disillusion  with 
a  poignancy  unsurpassed  in  literature.  Not  only  in 
Hamlet  and  Lear,  but  in  the  so-called  comedy  Measure 
for  Measure,  vice  is  denounced  with  an  intensity  of 
loathing  for  which  nothing  even  in  the  earlier  tragedies 
prepares  us.  And  it  is  even  more  significant  that,  in  all 
the  comedy  which  can  be  assigned  to  these  years,  nothing 
nearer  to  the  blithe  humour  of  Twelfth  Night  or  Much 
Ado  is  to  be  discovered  than  the  sardonic  buffoonery  of 
Barnardine. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  "  sweet  honey -tongued  "  Shakespeare  of  the  nineties 
did,  as  he  approached  his  fortieth  year,  undergo  a  certain 
mental  change  ;  that  he  became  graver,  took  life  less 
easily,  felt  the  time's  abuses  more  keenly,  resented 
them  more  bitterly ;  and  that  his  rich  vein  of  humour 
suffered  a  serious  abatement,  both  in  spontaneity  and 
in  comic  force. 

Some  of  these  traits  become  in  the  course  of  the  next 
years  less  marked.  The  superb  humour  of  the  Falstaff 
days  he  never  recovered.  But  the  bitterness  of  Hamlet 
and  Lear  is  sensibly  lightened  in  the  later  Roman  plays 
(c.  1607-8),  and  the  lofty  serenity  of  the  last  comedies 
and  tragedies  (1608-11),  coupled  with  their  laxer  tech- 
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nique,  are  strongly  suggestive  of  a  mind  for  which  life 
has  grown  less  menacing,  evil  less  formidable,  art  less 
important,  nature  more  delightful.  One  at  least  of 
tliese  plays  was  written  at  Stratford — all  may  have 
been  ;  and  though  we  can  infer  nothing,  the  traits  just 
described  would  be  more  readily  intelligible  in  one  who 
had  recently  achieved  a  long-desired  withdrawal  from 
business  and  the  London  streets  to  the  green  Avon 
meadows  and  the  secure  ease  of  New  Place.  At  some 
date  between  1608  and  1611,  certainly,  Shakespeare 
finally  retired  to  the  house  he  had  bought.  There  he 
lived  until  his  death  on  April  23,  1616.  Little  of  interest 
is  reported  of  these  last  years.  His  parents  were  dead, 
his  elder  daughter,  Susannah,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
"  witty  above  her  sex,"  was  married  to  a  Stratford 
physician.  The  younger,  Judith,  remained  unmarried 
till  just  before  her  father's  death.  Twice  at  least  he 
revisited  London  ;  and  old  London  friends  in  their  turn 
sought  him  out ;  Ben  Jonson,  in  particular,  the  doughty 
opponent  in  those  wit-combats  at  the  Mermaid  long 
afterwards  celebrated  by  Fuller.  He  spent  freely,  enter 
tained  abundantly,  and  took  an  active  and  authoritative 
concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  little  Puritan  town,  not 
commonly  on  the  popular  side.  The  town's  folk,  on 
their  part,  looked  sourly  on  his  hospitable  profusion ; 
and  their  gossip  may  be  responsible  for  the  grosser  traits 
in  the  tradition  which  records  that  one  of  these  revels 
ended  his  life. 

He  was  buried  in  the  Stratford  church.  Some  years 
later  a  monument  and  bust  were  erected  above 
the  grave.  His  true  monument  was  his  Book, — the 
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collected  edition  of  his  Plays  and  Poems  put  forth  in 
1623,  by  his  fellow-actors  Heming  and  Condell.  Pre 
fixed  to  it  were  the  fine  lines  of  Ben  Jonson,  "  On 
Master  William  Shakespeare  and  what  he  hath  left 
us,"  and  the  only  certainly  authentic  engraving  of 
his  face. 


II 

THE   EARLY   PLAYS 

UP  to  1592-3  Shakespeare  is  still  only  the  most  brilliant 
and  daring  of  apprentices.  That  he  is  not  yet  the 
master  he  shows  in  three  distinct  ways — (1)  He  is  em 
ployed  with  others  in  rewriting  older  plays ;  and  where 
he  is  working  single-handed  his  work  is  either  (2)  domi 
nated  by  a  powerful  influence,  or  (3)  experimental  and 
adventurous.  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  the  Comedy  of  Errors, 
and  The  Two  Gentlemen  are  crude  but  independent  ex 
periments  in  different  kinds  of  comedy,  two  of  them 
in  kinds  which  he  did  not  further  pursue.  Henry  VI., 
on  the  other  hand,  shows  him  still  working  in  collabora 
tion;  while  Richard  III.  is  the  most  striking  tribute 
he  has  left  us  to  the  commanding  prestige  of  Marlowe. 
Titus  Andronicus,  like  the  First  Part  of  Henry  VI., 
can  hardly  owe  more  than  a  few  lines  to  Shakespeare, 
and  will  not  be  further  discussed  here. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost  (c.  1591). — This  was  probably, 
in  its  original  form,  the  earliest  of  Shakespeare's  extant 
plays.  Its  plot  is  apparently  of  his  own  devising,  and 
is  of  little  dramatic  worth.  But  it  exhibits  with  de 
lightful  openness  the  amusement  excited  in  the  country- 
bred  poet  by  the  extravagances  of  Elizabethan  culture, 
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an  amusement  none  the  less  genuine  that  it  was  mingled 
with  an  unconfessed  admiration.  The  "  taffeta  phrases, 
silken  terms  precise  "  of  fashionable  discourse  are  gaily 
derided,  but  the  derider  was  himself  deeply  bitten  with 
the  zest  of  ingenious  phrase-making.  Biron,  in  the  end, 
proposes  to  forswear  this  "  spruce  affectation,"  and  to 
woo  in  "  russet  yeas  and  honest  kersey  noes  "  ;  but 
this  homely  plainness  is  far  from  being  the  dramatist's 
ideal.  It  could  not  well  be  the  ideal  of  a  young  man 
in  the  first  heyday  of  a  brilliant  and  inexhaustible  wit. 
He  laughs  at  the  extravagant  wit  of  the  day  in  the 
name  not  of  sobriety  but  of  better  wit.  What  he  ridi 
cules  with  a  whole  heart  is  not  ingenuity  or  even  affec 
tation,  but  pedantry.  Holofernes  with  his  "inkhorn 
pens,"  his  alliterative  letters,  and  his  "extemporal 
epitaph,"  is  drawn  with  a  dislike  not  perceptible  in  the 
picture  of  the  yet  more  egregiously  absurd  Armado. 
And  the  story,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  play  is  a  pleasant 
satire  upon  those  who  go  to  books  for  truth  or  for 
wisdom  instead  of  to  life.  Bacon,  in  Shakespeare's 
own  time,  and  Wordsworth  and  Goethe's  Faust  two 
centuries  later,  were  to  denounce  the  same  perversity 
with  more  passion  and  profundity.  Shakespeare,  from 
the  vantage-ground  of  genius  and  youth,  laughs  at  thr 
"  plodders "  who  blunder  round  about  their  object 
instead  of  going  straight  to  the  mark,  who  "  climb 
over  the  house  to  unlock  the  little  gate,"  and  "  labour  " 
to  their  loss  in  love. 

The  King  of  Navarre  and  his  three  lords  have  taken 
a  vow  to  spend  three  years  in  studious  seclusion  from 
the  world,  and  especially  from  the  eyes  of  women ;  a 
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pleasant  parody  of  the  "  Academies,"  or  learned  societies* 
of  which  the  fashion  was  spreading  from  Italy  to  Eng 
land.  The  arrival  of  a  princess  of  France  with  three 
ladies  as  ambassador  to  the  king  (founded  upon  an 
actual  recent  event)  causes  the  "  vow  "  to  be  immedi 
ately  broken  "from  mere  necessity."  The  king  and 
his  companions  forthwith  fall  in  love.  They  keep  their 
own  counsel,  but  each  privately  indicts  a  sonnet  to  his 
mistress;  and  Biron,  the  best  wit  and  the  best  lover 
of  the  four,  actually  despatches  his  to  the  lady  Rosaline. 
The  discovery  of  the  perjured  lovers  (IV.  iii.)  is  one  of 
the  best  scenes  of  Shakespeare's  early  comedy,  and  the 
only  quite  excellent  scene  of  this  play.  The  climax,  where 
Biron,  after  loftily  rebuking  his  sovereign's  weakness, 
is  suddenly  confronted  with  his  own  letter  to  Rosaline, 
delivered  by  a  foolish  messenger  to  the  king,  is  a  de 
lightful  example  of  comic  irony.  To  Biron  the  others 
then  appeal  to  provide  "  a  salve  for  perjury,"  and  he 
replies  with  his  magnificent  defence  of  Love  as  the 
beginning  of  Wisdom,  a  Platonic  thought  in  Shake 
spearean  phrasing : — 

Love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes, 
Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain, 
But,  with  the  motion  of  all  elements, 
Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power, 
And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power, 
Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 

The  actual  wooing  to  which  they  now  give  themselves 
up,  hardly  bears  out  this  doctrine.  Clumsy  "  dis 
guises  "  and  rather  dreary  wit-matches  occupy  most 
of  the  overgrown  Fifth  Act.  At  the  close,  however,  a 
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sudden  note  of  fresh  native  lyric  breaks  across  the  pro 
tracted  exercises  in  courtly  repartee.  In  the  owl  and 
cuckoo  songs,  which  the  "  two  learned  men,"  the  school 
master  and  the  vicar,  may  have  "  compiled "  but 
assuredly  never  composed,  we  hear  the  voice  of  un 
spoilt  nature  and  keen  mother  wit,  which  is  the  ground 
tone  of  the  whole. 

Comedy  of  Errors  (c.  1591). — But  if  Shakespeare 
genially  ridiculed  the  foibles  of  schoolmen,  the 
Comedy  of  Errors  shows  that  he  had  not  sat  under  the 
Stratford  Holofernes  in  vain.  The  confusions  brought 
about  by  an  indistinguishable  pair  of  twins  had  been 
put  into  a  comedy,  pleasantly  enough,  by  the  greatest 
of  Roman  comic  poets,  Plautus.  Shakespeare  throws 
himself  with  immense  gusto  into  this  somewhat  elemen 
tary  kind  of  fun,  adding  a  second  pair  of  twins,  the 
Dromios,  to  multiply  the  confusion.  But  the  "  errors  " 
lead  here  and  there  to  situations  in  which  humour  is 
touched  with  sentiment  and  even  pathos,  as  in  the 
lyric  love-making  of  the  guest  to  his  hostess's  sister 
(III.  ii.),  and  the  outburst  of  Adriana  herself,  torn 
between  love  and  jealousy,  at  her  supposed  husband's 
faithlessness.  Adriana,  sharp-tongued,  warm-hearted, 
is  a  true  Elizabethan  citizen's  wife,  and  one  of  the  best 
of  Shakespeare's  early  women.  Finally,  in  the  story  of 
JSgeon,  the  old  merchant  of  Syracuse,  father  of  the 
Antipholuses,  was  introduced,  incongruously  enough  to 
our  feeling,  the  hint  of  tragedy,  without  which  the 
Elizabethan  playgoer's  banquet  was  not  complete. 
But  of  Shakespearean  character-drawing  there  are  few 
traces.  The  play  is  an  extraordinarily  clever  experi- 
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ment  with  comic  devices  which,  for  the  most  part,  he 
rapidly  outgrew. 

The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  (c.  1591).— The  Two 
Gentlemen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  experiment,  rather 
feebly  executed,  in  a  type  of  drama  which  he  was  pre 
sently  to  make  his  own.  It  faintly  foreshadows  the 
great  comedies  of  eight  or  ten  years  later.  A  serious 
love-story  forms  the  plot,  and  the  comic  scenes  are 
episodes  rather  loosely  filled  in.  Not  much  can  be  said 
for  the  love-story.  The  two  friends,  Proteus  and  Valen 
tine,  are  slightly  drawn,  and  their  various  shifts  and 
changes  are  balanced  and  set  off  with  a  nice  feeling 
for  symmetry.  At  the  outset  we  see  them  together. 
Proteus  is  in  love,  Valentine  seeks  only  honour  ;  Proteus 
means  to  stay  at  home  in  Verona,  where  his  mistress, 
Julia,  lives ;  Valentine  is  about  to  seek  honour  in  the 
world.  Presently  the  roles  are  altered.  Valentine,  the 
scorner  of  love,  is  in  love  with  Sylvia,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Milan ;  Proteus  has  left  Verona  and  Julia, 
come  to  Milan,  and  himself  fallen  in  love  with  Sylvia. 
Valentine's  suit  is  discovered,  he  is  banished,  and 
Proteus  is  easily  persuaded  to  blacken  his  character 
to  Sylvia  with  a  view  to  winning  her  himself ; 
while  his  own  deserted  mistress  follows  him  in  male 
disguise.  Sylvia  flies  to  the  forest  to  join  Valentine ; 
Proteus  pursues  her,  urges  his  suit,  and  is  about  to 
offer  her  violence,  when  he  is  confronted  by  the  be 
trayed  friend  himself.  He  is  struck  with  shame,  where 
upon  Valentine  not  merely  forgives  his  gross  treachery 
on  the  instant,  but  proceeds  to  offer  him  the  hand  of 
Sylvia.  This  amazing  stroke — perhaps  the  crudest  bit 
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of  action  in  all  Shakespeare — is  best  explained  as  a 
short  cut  to  the  natural  goal ;  for  Julia,  on  hearing  it, 
swoons,  her  identity  is  discovered,  and  the  faithless 
Proteus  is  restored  to  her.  She  is  the  only  person  in 
the  play  who  moves  our  concern.  Her  speech  has 
occasional  moments  of  fine  poetry  ;  and  the  scene,  in 
which  she,  as  Julia's  friend,  tells  the  sympathetic 
Sylvia  the  story  of  her  own  desertion,  is  of  genuine 
beauty  and  pathos,  faintly  anticipating  the  charm  of 
Viola.  More  successful,  in  their  elementary  way,  than 
any  part  of  the  serious  story,  are  the  two  serving-men. 
The  quibbling,  into  which  Shakespeare's  style  still  runs 
with  terrible  facility,  is  in  place  in  their  talk ;  and 
Launee,  the  more  original  of  the  two,  has  a  vein  of 
humour  fresher  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  Elizabethan 
clown  or  jester  before  him. 

These  three  early  comedies  contain  few  indications 
that  England  had  just  passed  through  a  great  national 
crisis.  The  wonderful  triumph  of  1588  had  not  indeed 
provoked  any  direct  dramatic  celebration.  No  English 
playwright  had  thought  of  imaging  on  the  London 
stage  the  anger  and  grief  of  Spain,  as  JSschylus  had 
made  for  his  countrymen  of  the  ruin  of  the  Persian 
host.  Yet  the  indirect  effect  of  the  Armada  catas 
trophe  upon  the  English  drama  was  very  great.  In 
particular,  it  stimulated  interest  in  the  heroic  tradi 
tions  of  the  national  past ;  in  Henry  V.  and  Edward 
III.,  who  had  faced  and  vanquished  even  greater 
odds ;  in  John,  who,  like  Elizabeth,  had  "  defied  the 
man  of  Borne."  In  this  atmosphere  of  buoyant  and 
somewhat  blustering  patriotism,  "  Histories  "  became  a 
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recognised  and  highly  popular  species  of  play,  and 
almost  every  dramatist  of  the  'nineties  competed  in 
providing  them,  so  that  by  the  close  of  the  century  a 
fairly  continuous  dramatic  chronicle  of  England  from 
Henry  II.  to  Henry  VII.  was  already  to  be  seen  on  the 
London  stage.  In  this  field  Shakespeare  far  outdis 
tanced  all  competitors,  with  the  single  and  partial 
exception  of  Marlowe. 

Henry  VI.  (by  1592).— His  first  extant  work  in  "His 
tory  "  is  probably  to  be  found  in  certain  parts  of 
Henry  VI.  Of  the  so-called  three  Parts,  the  First 
contains  but  little  that  is  certainly  his.  It  was  origi 
nally  an  independent  piece,  devoted  to  the  glory  of  the 
great  English  commander  in  France,  Talbot,  and  his 
encounter  with  the  "  French  witch,"  Joan  of  Arc.  The 
marvellous  story  of  the  Maid  could  not  have  been 
worthily  handled  by  any  Elizabethan  in  those  years ; 
but  the  ignoble  treatment  of  a  national  foe  in  this  play 
is  utterly  unexampled  in  Shakespeare's  acknowledged 
work.  He  is  always  frankly  partisan,  and  gaily  derides 
the  vanity  of  the  French  before  Agincourt ;  but  his 
antagonisms  are  never  base.  Talbot  (perhaps  Marlowe's 
work)  is  one  of  the  grandest  figures  in  the  early  plays. 
In  the  Second  and  Third  Parts,  the  scene  passes  from 
the  doubtful  struggle  in  France  which  had  followed  the 
great  victories  of  Henry  V.,  to  the  disastrous  civil  wars 
at  home.  Shakespeare's  hand  is  here  far  more  clearly 
at  work,  and  although  the  action  is  still  loosely  organised, 
there  are  hints  of  large  conception  and  comprehensive 
grasp  of  cause  and  issue.  As  the  story  moves  on,  the 
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weak  rule  of  the  saintly,  helpless  King  becomes  more 
and  more  manifestly  the  cause  of  the  anarchy  at  home 
and  abroad ;  and  his  pathetic  figure  drifts  to  and  fro 
amid  the  welter,  ignored  by  friend  and  foe,  while  the 
"mighty  antagonists,"  Clifford  and  Margaret,  Edward 
and  Richard,  decide  the  fate  of  England.  In  the  tragic 
climax  of  the  last  scene,  the  opposed  menaces  of  amiable 
impotence  and  ruthless  power  are  dramatically  brought 
together ;  Richard  slays  Henry,  and  speaks  over  his 
body  the  lines,  sublime  in  the  cold  clearness  of  their 
egoism,  which  announce  what  is  to  come  : — 

I  have  no  brother,  I  am  like  no  brother  ; 

And  this  word  "  love/'  which  greybeards  call  divine, 

Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another, 

And  not  in  me  ;  I  am  myself  alone. 

Richard  III.  (c.  1592).— The  play  of  Richard  III., 
which  these  lines  herald,  was  written  entirely  by  Shake 
speare.  It  is  still  Marlowesque  in  its  grandiosity,  its 
dearth  of  pathos,  and  its  exclusion  of  prose.  But 
the  larger  compass  of  Shakespeare  is  clearly  shown. 
Richard  has  humour  and  irony  ;  he  is  a  villain  by  choice, 
rather  than  by  nature,  as  a  legitimate  compensation  for 
his  want  of  the  personal  advantages  enjoyed  by  others  ; 
and  he  carries  out  his  assumed  role  with  the  gusto  of 
a  great  actor.  He  never  falters  in  dealing  the  deadly 
stroke  ;  but  he  jests  gaily  with  his  victims  beforehand, 
and  expresses  obviously  unfeigned  admiration  of  them 
afterwards.  What  finer  tribute  could  have  been  paid 
to  the  hapless  Prince  Edward  than  that  which  issues 
spontaneously  and  unheard  from  the  lips  of  the  man 
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who  struck  him  down  in  the  Queen's  tent  at  Tewkes- 
bury  : — 

A  sweeter  and  a  lovelier  gentleman, 
Framed  in  the  prodigality  of  nature, 
Young,  valiant,  wise,  and  no  doubt  right  royal, 
The  spacious  world  cannot  again  afford. 

And  no  one  appreciates  more  keenly  the  spirit  and 
charm  of  the  other  young  princes,  his  nephews,  than 
Richard,  in  the  playful  colloquy  which  ends  with  their 
passage  into  the  Tower,  from  which  they  are  never  to 
return.  The  villain  of  the  stage  had  hitherto  talked 
in  tremendous,  high-astounding  terms,  out-Heroding 
Herod.  Richard  is  easy  and  colloquial,  irresistibly 
engaging  even,  when  he  chooses — qualities  which  make 
his  absolute  callousness  the  more  terrific.  His  irony, 
transparent  to  us,  is  usually  unperceived  by  his  hearer, 
like  the  brief,  "  No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  with  which  he 
receives  Hastings'  hope  of  punishing  the  authors  of  his 
•imprisonment  (I.  ii.  129).  Yet  he  can  check  his  own 
approaches  to  overweening  assurance  with  a  homely 
proverb,  as  at  the  close  of  the  same  scene  :  "  But  yet 
I  run  before  my  horse  to  market," 

Clarence  still  breathes  ;  Edward  still  lives  and  reigns. 
When  they  are  gone,  then  must  I  count  my  gains. 

There  is  indeed  an  element  of  paradox  in  Richard's 
success,  and  he  himself  takes  a  kind  of  sporting  delight 
in  it — &  delight  obviously  shared  by  his  creator.  And 
Richard's  irony  and  humour,  his  consummate  adroit 
ness,  his  masterful  yet  perfectly  masked  will,  culminate 
in  the  supreme  paradox  of  his  wooing  of  Anne  (I.  ii.). 
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Richard  III.  is,  far  more  than  Hamlet,  a  one-man 
play.  The  gigantic  figure  of  Richard  himself  dominates 
everywhere  ;  the  rest,  even  Richmond,  to  whose  forces 
he  succumbs,  are  pigmies  in  comparison,  and  the  whole 
drama,  till  near  the  close,  is  an  all  but  unbroken  mono 
tony  of  easy  triumphs  over  victims  who  would  be  help 
less  if  they  were  not  blind.  Clarence,  Hastings,  the 
Queen's  brothers,  the  little  princes  ;  even  Buckingham, 
Richard's  comrade  and  ally,  is  lost  from  the  moment 
he  hesitates.  There  is  but  one  exception  to  the  univer 
sal  helplessness,  and  that  is  the  hapless  woman  whose 
position,  as  a  banished  enemy,  the  defenceless  survivor 
of  a  ruined  cause,  might  seem  to  make  her  helplessness 
complete.  But  Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  still  vital  soul  ot 
the  ruined  House  of  Lancaster,  is  still  terrible  to  Richard 
at  the  height  of  his  power  ;  he  quails  visibly  before  her ; 
for  in  this  forlorn  shadow  speaks  the  voice  of  the  Nemesis 
which  is  striking  down  the  enemies  of  her  house  by 
Richard's  hand,  and  which  will  last  of  all  strike  down 
Richard  himself. 


Ill 

PLAYS  OF  THE  LYRIC  PERIOD 

NOTHING  that  Shakespeare  had  yet  done  in  drama  is 
without  signs  of  a  delight  in  song  and  lyric  measures 
that  sometimes  gets  the  better  of  dramatic  instinct. 
But  during  the  years  1592-4  Shakespeare,  as  we  have 
reason  to  think,  was  giving  freer  scope  to  this  rich  vein  of 
lyric  expression.  To  these  years  probably  belong  three 
plays,  Richard  II. ,  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  which  have  in  common  a  lyric  quality,  both  of 
conception  and  of  form,  more  pronounced  than  any  of 
the  rest.  And  they  all  mark  a  growing,  if  not  complete, 
emancipation  from  the  dramatic  influence  of  Marlowe. 

Richard  II.  is  like  Marlowe's  Edward  //.,  the  tragedy 
of  a  weak  king.  But  it  stands  apart  in  almost  every 
point  of  treatment  both  from  that  great  play  and  from 
Shakespeare's  own  Richard  III.  It  brings  before  us 
only  the  last  months  of  Richard's  reign,  with  the  events 
immediately  leading  up  to  his  deposition  and  death. 
The  action  is  merely  a  prolonged  duel  between  Richard 
and  Bolingbroke,  and  the  two  figures  are  contrasted 
with  a  subtlety  and  delicacy  of  imagination  unap- 
proached  in  any  of  the  earlier  Histories.  Richard,  the 
wayward  and  the  wanton,  still  in  character  and  acts 
the  boy-king,  but  with  a  poet's  instinct  and  fancy,  and 
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a  captivating  charm  of  person ;  Bolingbroke,  the  hard 
and  masterful  statesman,  grim  and  dry  in  manner  and 
mostly  in  speech  ;  politic  and  astute,  and  if  not  funda 
mentally  just,  yet  strongly  preferring  to  gain  his  ends  by 
legal  methods  if  he  has  the  choice.  The  first  two  acts 
bring  Richard  before  us  only  as  the  light-hearted  per 
petrator  of  monstrous  illegalities,  and  the  secret  author  of 
one  dark  crime,  the  murder  of  his  uncle  Gloucester.  His 
device  for  raising  money  is  the  simple  one  of  sending 
out  "  blanks  "  to  be  signed  by  rich  men  and  filled  in 
by  his  agents  with  whatever  sums  they  think  fit 
(II.  i.  250).  Of  patriotism  he  has  not  a  glimmer,  and 
when  the  indignation  of  England  speaks  trumpet- 
tongued  through  the  dying  lips  of  Gaunt,  his  only 
reply  is  a  volley  of  coarse  abuse  and  savage  menace. 
But  with  the  third  act  a  finer  aspect  of  Richard  comes 
into  view.  Bolingbroke  has  returned,  and  is  already  a 
power  in  the  land ;  everywhere  the  king's  subjects  are 
flocking  to  one  in  whom  they  recognise  the  law-abiding 
and  law-enforcing  ruler  that  England  needs.  Richard 
feels  that  disaster  is  impending,  and  his  lot  immediately 
becomes  invested,  to  his  own  eye,  with  pathos  and 
interest ;  he  is  the  hero  of  a  tragedy,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  spectator  of  it,  watching  and  curiously  analysing 
his  own  emotions. 

"  For  God's  sake  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground, 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings," 

he  cries,  in  reply  to  the  more  practical  suggestions  of 
his  followers.  The  drama  of  kingship  is  at  an  end, 
but  the  drama  of  the  loss  of  kingship  is  only  beginning, 
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and  all  its  store  of  pity  and  terror  still  to  be  enjoyed. 
The  poet  in  Richard  culminates  at  the  moment  when 
the  king  is  most  completely  abased,  when  he  stands 
before  his  silent  captors,  dallying  with  the  golden  crown 
which  he  is  about  perforce  to  resign,  or  calling  for  a 
glass  to  watch  the  image  of  his  own  care-worn  face  in 
it,  and  then  defiantly  shattering  the  glass  and  the 
image  on  the  ground  : — 

A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  this  face : 
As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face  ; 
Mark,  silent  king,  the  moral  of  this  sport, 
How  soon  my  sorrow  hath  destroyed  my  face. 

This  striking  scene  of  the  deposition,  in  all  but  the 
bare  fact  of  Shakespeare's  invention,  was  generally  ap 
plied  in  his  day  to  Elizabeth  herself,  as  she  was  well 
aware.  "  Wot  ye  not  that  I  am  Richard  ?  "  she  wrote  ; 
and  this  scene  was  omitted  in  all  editions  while  she 
lived.  It  was  even  expressly  performed  by  the  Essex 
conspirators,  on  the  eve  of  their  attempt  (February  1601), 
as  a  spur  to  their  courage. 

Richard's  tragedy  is,  in  the  Shakespearean  way,  a 
tragedy  of  the  mind.  His  end  itself  is  heroic  rather 
than  pathetic.  Where  Marlowe  harrows  or  sickens  us 
with  the  physical  horrors  of  Edward's  death — the 
stench,  the  drum  continually  beaten,  the  red-hot  steel- 
Shakespeare  makes  Richard  perish  in  combat,  sword 
in  hand.  Of  the  other  persons  little  need  be  said. 
Gaunt  and  Mowbray  are  nobly  sketched  figures,  high 
hearted,  passionate,  eloquent ;  the  Queen  is  a  slight 
but  exquisite  profile.  The  lyrical  quality  of  the  style 
appears  heightened  in  their  fine  moments,  as  in  Mow- 
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bray's  farewell  and  Gaunt's  prophecy ;  but  it  invades 
occasionally  the  speech  even  of  the  matter-of-fact 
Bolingbroke,  as  in  his  talk  with  his  father  after  the 
sentence  of  banishment  has  been  pronounced.  Its  prin 
cipal  haunt  is  naturally  the  speech  of  the  lyrical  dreamer 
on  the  throne  himself. 

A  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream  (c.  1594). — If  Shake 
speare's  lyric  pre-occupation  betrays  itself  in  a  political 
action  like  Richard  II.,  it  found  free  scope  in  the  wonder 
ful  fairy  fantasy  of,  probably,  the  same  year.  The 
Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream  was  perhaps  written  for  a 
court  wedding.  The  whole  action,  such  as  it  is,  gathers 
about  the  preparations  for  a  solemnity  of  this  kind, 
which  is  announced  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  play. 
Theseus  and  Hippolyta,  the  hero  and  the  Amazon, 
have  ended  their  strife,  and  the  savagery  of  conquest 
is  to  give  place  to  the  civil  and  humane  refinements 
of  peace.  Theseus  is  an  Elizabethan  gentleman  of  the 
finest  breed  and  the  largest  mould,  genial  and  urbane, 
with  a  hero's  amused  indulgence  for  the  weak,  and  a 
man  of  the  world's  discernment  of  spirits.  The  Theseus 
of  legend  had  broken  many  hearts  in  his  time,  but  the 
forlorn  ^Egles  and  Ariadnes  belong  to  an  outworn  past ; 
and  the  husband  of  Hippolyta  stands  for  the  clear-eyed 
perception  which  even  in  love  neither  deludes  nor  suffers 
delusion.  But  no  one  knew  better  than  Shakespeare 
that  most  people  do  not  love  in  this  way ;  and  he  has 
here  woven  delightful  comedy  out  of  the  sheer  caprice 
which  seems  to  preside  over  love-making  and  falling  in 
love  in  this  sublunary  world  of  his.  The  moon,  symbol 
of  changefulness,  does  indeed  in  a  special  sense  dominate 
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this  midsummer-night  dream-world  of  Shakespeare,  and 
the  dainty  mystic  lore  of  the  moon  is  hinted  at  intervals, 
like  a  recurrent  ground-tone,  all  through  the  play,  cul 
minating  in  the  exquisite  parting  song  of  Puck.  The 
three  incongruous  groups  of  characters  who  meet  and 
cross  each  others'  path  in  this  enchanted  forest,  all 
undergo  these  caprices  of  the  love-god.  The  Athenian 
youths  and  maidens  are  very  human  and  mortal  lovers  ; 
faintly  individualised  and  rather  commonplace  in  char 
acter,  but  violent  and  exclusive  in  their  adorations  and 
disdains.  There  is  no  psychological  reason  whatever, 
that  we  can  see,  why  Lysander  should  love  Hermia 
rather  than  Helena,  or  Helena  Demetrius  rather  than 
Lysander  ;  and  accordingly,  by  and  by,  a  little  shuffling 
of  the  cards,  a  little  love-juice  dropped  in  the  wrong 
eyes,  and  the  exclusive  disdains  and  adorations  are 
reversed.  The  "  raven "  becomes  a  "  dove,"  and  the 
"dove"  a  "raven"  (II.  ii.),  and  with  pleasant  irony 
the  lover  is  made  to  ascribe  his  volte  face  to  "  reason." 

The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  sway'd  ; 
And  reason  says  you  are  the  worthier  maid. 

In  the  most  famous  and  splendid  passage  of  the  play, 
Theseus  loftily  classes  lovers  with  lunatics  and  poets  as 
victims  of  imagination  in  excess.  They  see  an  Helen 
in  a  swarthy  gypsy,  as  the  poet  "  gives  to  airy  nothing 
a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  To  come  at  Shake 
speare's  full  mind  about  love  we  should  have  to  couple 
Theseus  with  Biron,  and  to  supplement  the  thought  that 
love  creates  something  which  does  not  exist  in  the 
actual  world,  with  the  thought  that  it  has  nevertheless 
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the  piercing  eye  which  would  "gaze  an  eagle  blind." 
Theseus  himself  can  give  imagination  its  due,  when  he 
demands  it  of  the  spectator  of  all  and  every  work  of 
art.  "  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows,  and  the 
worst  are  no  worse,  if  imagination  amend  them."  And 
this  humane  critical  postulate  of  his  finds  apt  applica 
tion  in  the  "  tedious  brief  scene  "  prepared  against  the 
nuptials  by  the  hard-handed  men  of  Athens.  "  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe  "  is  a  burlesque  of  love,  as  the  rehearsal 
and  performance  of  it  are  a  burlesque  of  playing.  If 
Shakespeare  laughs  at  the  illusions  of  imagination,  he 
laughs  yet  more  heartily,  though  with  perfect  geniality, 
at  the  "  crew  of  patches  "  and  their  droll  experiments 
in  the  make-believe  of  art.  In  their  hands  the  "  local 
habitations  "  of  poetry — sorry  ones  enough,  it  is  true — 
turn  back  into  airy  nothing ;  the  lion  explains  that  he 
is  Snug  the  joiner,  and  the  wall  that  he  is  one  Snout 
by  name.  Whatever  illusion  these  "  hempen  home 
spuns  "  may  suffer,  it  is  not  the  illusion  of  romance. 
They  are  of  the  opposite  temper  to  the  lover's,  and 
take  Helen  herself  for  a  gypsy.  And  they  are  naturally 
unconscious  of  the  wondrous  fairy  folk  who  people 
the  moonlit  forest.  They  "  swagger  "  near  the  cradle 
of  Titania  herself,  and  in  the  crowning  scene  of  the 
comedy  the  opposite  delusions  are  brought  with  ex 
quisite  humour  together,  the  ass-head  Bottom  calls  for 
provender  in  the  very  arms  of  the  fairy  queen,  while 
she  sees  in  him  the  most  adorable  of  lovers. 

The  fairy  world  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  is 
itself  a  superb  example  of  the  airy  nothing  turned  into 
permanent  poetic  substance.  As  a  whole  it  existed  before 
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him  neither  in  literature  nor  in  folklore.  Puck  and  the 
elves  belonged  to  the  English  countryside,  but  Oberon 
was  a  personage  of  romance,  and  Titania,  more  obscurely , 
of  classical  myth ;  and  colour  and  suggestions  from  all 
these  sources  cross  and  blend  subtly  in  the  magic  at 
mosphere  through  which  they  move.  To  these  incon 
gruous  elements  Shakespeare's  organising  imagination 
has  given  exquisite  and  irresistible  harmony ;  and  the 
fairy  world  of  the  modern  English-speaking  race,  nay, 
of  the  Germanic  peoples  at  large,  is  that  of  which  his 
Oberon  and  Titania  are  king  and  queen,  and  his  Puck 
the  merry  and  mischievous  court  jester.  These  fairies 
of  his  are  neither  good  nor  bad,  neither  angels  nor 
fiends  ;  too  unsubstantial  for  morality  or  for  passion, 
for  serious  hate  or  for  serious  love.  They  gleam  and 
flit  through  the  congenial  moonlight,  children  in  impulse 
and  caprice,  yet  touched  with  the  indefinable  air  of 
immortal  beings. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  (c.  1593). — In  loveliness  of  poetic 
speech  Romeo  and  Juliet  hardly  surpasses  the  Mid 
summer  Night's  Dream.  But  the  poet  here  reaches  out 
to  a  kind  of  beauty  in  which  not  merely  the  luxuriance 
of  the  senses,  but  pity  and  terror,  and  joy  and  courage 
and  despair,  have  part.  It  is  his  first  independent  essay 
in  tragedy  ;  and  he  writes  it  like  one  whose  imagination 
is  steeped  in  the  raptures  and  the  disasters  of  love ; 
like  one,  too,  whose  natural  bent  is  still,  and  will  for 
some  years  be,  more  to  mirth  and  wit,  than  to  pathos. 
Johnson's  remark  that,  in  tragedy,  he  is  always  "  seek 
ing  some  occasion  to  be  comic,"  is,  as  Mr.  Bradley 
remarks,  not  altogether  untrue  here.  He  paints  the 
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rebuffs  and  collisions  between  Romance  and  the  un- 
romantic  world  with  something  of  the  humorous  de 
tachment  of  Cervantes.  The  Capulets,  with  their 
match-making,  Benvolio,  the  shrewd  critic  of  love, 
Mercutio,  its  brilliant  satirist,  Friar  Lawrence,  the 
philosophic  moraliser  over  its  "  violent  delights,"  the 
Nurse,  vulgar  (but  inimitable)  debaser  of  its  coinage, — 
these  might  all  have  figured  in  a  comedy,  and  the  last 
allies  Shakespeare  with  the  creator  of  Mrs.  Gamp. 
The  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  already  of  European 
fame  when  Shakespeare  took  it  up.  The  original  Juliet 
was  a  girl  of  eighteen,  and  the  tragic  catastrophe  ensued 
after  a  comfortable  interval  of  happy  married  life. 
Shakespeare's  Juliet  is  a  child  of  fourteen,  and  four 
days  divide  the  first  shy  salutation  at  the  ball  from 
the  fatal  night  in  the  Capulet  vault.  She  has  hitherto 
known  nothing  of  love  ;  the  apparition  of  Romeo  trans 
forms  the  child  into  a  woman  ;  he,  on  his  part,  is  lifted 
out  of  mere  gallantry  into  all-absorbing  passion.  Yet 
Juliet  is  the  dominating  force ;  she  dares  most  and 
endures  most  for  her  love.  There  is  hardly  a  hint  here 
of  the  mental  conflicts  which  perplex  the  heroes  of  the 
later  tragedy.  Her  first  thought  at  discovering  that 
her  "  pilgrim  "  was  a  Montague  is  indeed  deep  dismay — 
"  0  Romeo,  Romeo,  wherefore  art  thou  Romeo  ?  "  she 
sighs  upon  the  night  air,  to  the  unseen  lover's  feasting 
ears.  But  the  knowledge  that  he  returns  her  love  lifts 
her  instantly  above  such  doubts  ;  and  she  acts  with  the 
flawless  clearness  and  security  of  one  in  whom  passion 
has  annihilated  all  "  fond  regards  "  and  worldly  scruples. 
Her  utter  isolation  in  her  home  does  not  appal  her  for 
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a  moment ;  she  has  to  chant  her  own  wedding-song, 
but  its  exaltation  is  untouched  with  dread.  Even  at 
the  fearful  crisis,  a  few  hours  later,  when  she  shudder- 
ingly  prepares  to  drink  the  Friar's  potion,  she  does  not 
really  hesitate  ;  the  horrors  of  the  Capulets'  vault  appal 
her  imagination,  but  do  not  move  her  will ;  and  the 
vision  of  Romeo,  already  there  and  in  peril  from  the 
vengeance  of  Tybalt,  turns  horror  into  ecstatic  antici 
pation  of  reunion  :  "  Borneo,  I  come  !  "  she  cries,  and 
drains  the  cup. 

Borneo's  stature,  too,  grows ;  it  is  only  after  he  has 
been  tried  by  affliction  that  he  reaches  something 
approaching  the  sublimity  of  Juliet ;  when  he  "  sets 
up  his  everlasting  rest "  in  the  vault  which  her  beauty 
makes  "  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light,"  and  prepares 
to  "  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars  "  from  his 
"  world-wearied  flesh." 


IV 

PLAYS  OF  THE  MID   'NINETIES 

Two  plays,  otherwise  not  closely  connected,  hold  a 
somewhat  analogous  place  between  earlier  and  later 
groups  of  plays  of  the  same  kind.  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  detaches  itself  clearly  from  all  the  early  comedies 
by  the  power  and  elaboration  of  its  serious  story,  and 
from  the  brilliant  Twelfth  Night  group  by  the  relative 
paucity  of  its  comic  elements.  King  John,  the  first 
History  hi  which  humour  has  a  more  than  episodical 
part,  intervenes  similarly  between  the  tragic  Histories, 
the  Richards  and  the  great  historic  comedy  of  Falstaff 
and  its  sequel. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  (c.  1594-5).— The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  compared  with  any  of  the  previous  comedies, 
has  a  striking  air  of  realism.  The  Verona  of  the  Two 
Gentlemen,  whence  you  went  by  water  to  Milan,  the 
Athens  of  the  Dream,  were  mere  names :  this  Venice 
is  very  actual,  with  its  Rial  to,  its  ferry,  its  sharply 
severed  Jewish  and  Christian  communities.  Yet  the 
plot  is  fundamentally  fantastic ;  it  is  not  in  the  real 
Venice,  of  Shakespeare's  day  or  of  any  other,  that  we 
must  seek  the  prototype  of  the  father  who  compelled 
his  daughter  to  marry  any  one  who  guessed  the  contents 
of  three  caskets ;  or  of  the  moneylender  who  advanced 
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three  thousand  ducats  for  a  pound  of  flesh.  But  the 
persons  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  story  are  so  power 
fully  realised  that  we  accept  these  things  as  merely 
extraordinary  occurrences  in  an  actual  world.  Shylock 
is  by  far  the  subtlest  piece  of  character-creation  yet 
achieved  by  Shakespeare,  and  it  is  perhaps  of  all  his 
characters  the  one  which  tells  us  most  about  his  creative 
processes.  The  public,  inflamed  by  the  supposed 
attempt  of  the  Queen's  Jewish  physician  upon  her  life, 
was  in  a  dangerously  anti-Semitic  mood,  and  the  player 
companies  vied  with  one  another  in  providing  what 
the  public  wanted.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
Shakespeare  differed  greatly  from  the  public  in  this 
matter.  At  any  rate,  far  from  tempering  either  the 
guilt  or  punishment  of  Shylock  as  described  in  the 
original  story,  he  has  taken  a  sterner  view  of  his  action, 
and  imposed  on  it  a  more  vindictive  penalty.  But  if 
Shakespeare,  the  man,  shared  the  prejudices  of  his 
public,  the  poet  and  artist  rose  instinctively  and  un 
consciously  above  them.  He  entered  into  the  situation 
and  into  the  soul  of  Shylock  with  an  intensity  of  imagi 
native  understanding  which  the  after  world  has  excus 
ably  mistaken  for  sympathy ;  making  it  possible  to 
divine  in  him  the  pathetic  sufferer  whom  Irving  per 
sonated,  the  voice  of  "  the  martyrdom  borne  for  eighteen 
centuries  by  a  whole  tortured  people,"  which  Heine 
heard.  But  Shylock  intends  yet  more  grievous  harm 
than  he  suffers  ;  and  carries  out  his  plot  with  the  deadly 
unscrupulousness  and  precision  of  an  lago  or  a  Richard. 
The  situation  in  the  Fourth  Act  is  the  result  of  finer 
strategy  than  is  shown  by  either.  Richard  strikes 
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down  his  enemies,  one  after  another,  by  mere  high 
handed  power ;  lago  has  to  cope  only  with  the  noble 
simplicity  of  Othello  ;  Shylock,  acting  through  the  law, 
checkmates  for  the  moment  the  entire  State  of  Venice, 
and  the  very  genius  of  Venetian  policy  and  order  seems 
to  require  Antonio's  death. 

No  doubt  the  final  move  by  which  Shylock  is  himself 
checkmated  is  dramatically  not  beyond  cavil.  Does 
the  astute  Venetian  government  need  to  be  reminded 
of  its  own  laws  ?  But  the  commanding  charm  of 
Portia  forbids  any  such  question  to  arise  at  the  time. 
She  is  the  first  example  of  that  captivating  union  of 
gaiety  and  strength,  of  wit  and  womanliness,  of  poetry 
and  purpose,  which  reappears,  subtly  varied,  in  the 
heroines  of  the  next  group  of  comedies.  She  is  for 
tunate  in  all  things,  and  she  bears  prosperity  with  a 
grace  which  shows  that  she  could  have  valiantly  faced 
its  loss.  She  suffers  nothing  beyond  brief  periods  of 
suspense ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  she  would  have 
been  equal  to  the  situation  had  Bassanio  chosen  wrong, 
or  even  had  the  Moroccan  Emperor  chosen  right.  She 
does  not  dream  of  being  disloyal  to  the  father  who  had 
showed  himself  so  unpardonably  disloyal  to  her.  Her 
love  is  not  the  consuming  fire  of  Juliet,  but  a  temperate 
glow  which  adds  height  and  radiance  to  all  her  powers, 
and  finds  its  apt  expression  in  audacious  adventure — 
a  chivalrous  effort  to  save  her  lover's  friend,  carried  out 
with  the  merry  humour  of  a  girl.  Hose  and  doublet 
are  no  pathetic  necessity  with  her,  as  with  the  heart- 
sore  Julia,  but  an  occasion  for  mirth,  as  with  Rosalind. 
To  all  this  she  has  glory  of  speech  at  will.  The  Ian- 
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guage  of  the  play  no  longer,  as  in  the  last  group,  tends 
habitually  towards  lyric  expression ;  but  it  rises  at 
moments  to  unsurpassed  imaginative  splendour,  as  in 
the  famous  lines  of  Lorenzo  to  Jessica.  The  last  act, 
in  which  dramatic  interest  inevitably  declines,  is  full 
of  exquisite  poetry. 

King  John  (c.  1595). — Falconbridge,  the  most  original 
and  vital  figure  in  King  John,  has,  like  Portia,  the  gaiety 
of  heart  which  in  Shakespeare  most  often  accompanies 
seriousness  of  purpose  and  strength  of  will.  He  comes 
before  us  at  the  outset,  the  "madcap"  son  of  "  Cordelion," 
betraying  his  paternity  in  his  mighty  build  and  in  the 
"  accent  of  his  tongue,"  and  joyously  resigning  his 
inheritance  to  his  legitimate  brother  in  order  to  follow 
the  queen-mother  to  the  wars,  "  lord  of  his  presence 
and  no  land  beside."  In  the  Second  Act  he  becomes 
first  the  avenger,  with  tongue  and  sword,  of  the  great 
warrior  king  of  England,  and  then  the  very  voice  of 
England  herself  ;  ironically  deriding  the  cynical  accom 
modations  of  the  two  kings  ("  Commodity,  the  bias  of 
the  world  "),  leading  the  national  defence  when  John 
has  betrayed  it,  and  pronouncing  the  magnificent  closing 
assurance  that 

This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 

The  Bastard,  a  mere  name  in  the  actual  history,  is 
thus  the  key  to  the  play ;  and  the  scene  of  his  intro 
duction  is  given  corresponding  importance,  occupying 
substantially  the  whole  First  Act.  The  history  is  other 
wise  treated  with  extreme  freedom.  King  John  wore, 
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for  the  Elizabethan  imagination,  the  legendary  halo  of 
an  early  Protestant  who,  centuries  before  Luther  and 
Henry  VIII.,  had  "  defied  the  man  of  Rome  "  ;  and 
at  least  two  plays  had  preceded  Shakespeare's,  in  which 
his  story  is  more  or  less  boldly  accommodated  to  this 
role.  The  marks  of  this  blatant  Protestantism  are 
much  assuaged  in  our  play,  but  not  effaced.  John  is 
invested  with  a  dignity  which  fits  ill  with  his  mean 
acts,  and  his  miserable  end  provokes  pity.  The  scene 
in  which  he  suggests  Arthur's  death  to  Hubert  (III.  iii.) 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  "  Histories,"  and  the 
still  more  famous  one  in  which  Arthur  pleads  for  his 
eyes,  one  of  the  tender est.  There  is  more  feeling  for 
weakness  and  suffering  in  this  play  than  in  any  of  its 
predecessors,  as  there  is  more  for  burly  strength  ;  more 
pathos  as  well  as  more  humour.  The  bereaved  women 
in  EicJmrd  III.  upbraid  the  murderer  of  their  children 
bitterly  enough,  but  Constance  alone  has  the  poignant 
anguish  of  stricken  motherhood.  Arthur  himself  is  sensi 
tive,  delicate,  thoughtful,  almost  feminine ;  unlike  the 
young  nephews  of  Richard,  he  shrinks  from  the  jangle 
of  politics  ;  when  he  is  taken,  his  only  thought  is  that 
his  mother  will  die  of  grief  (III.  iii.,  iv.).  Of  the  other 
characters,  Pandulph,  "of  fair  Milan  cardinal,"  is  a  fine 
portrait — rather  than  character — of  a  great  ecclesi 
astical  diplomatist,  drawn  with  a  refinement  which  does 
full  justice  to  his  subtle  casuistry ;  but  also  with  un 
mistakable  irony.  And  Elinor,  the  formidable  mother 
of  the  Plantagenets,  politician  and  "  soldier "  too, 
utters  her  lion-like  nature  vigorously  in  pithy  speeches 
often  of  a  single  line. 
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King  John  was  followed  after  an  interval  of  some  two 
years  by  the  three  great  plays  which  completed  the 
dramatic  History  of  the  Plantagenets,  Henry  IV.  and 
Henry  V.  To  the  interval  probably  belong  the  earliest 
version  of  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  (under  the  name  of 
Love's  Labour's  Won)  and  the  boisterous  popular  jest 
of  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  which  may  be  parentheti 
cally  noticed  here.  Recipes  for  keeping  rebellious  wives 
in  order  were  sure  of  evoking  the  big  guffaw  of  the 
Elizabethan  groundlings,  and  the  story  of  Kate  the 
Shrew  had  been  at  least  twice  handled  when  Shake 
speare  condescended  to  rewrite  a  few  of  the  crucial 
scenes.  Petruchio's  wooing  of  the  termagant  Kate,  like 
Helen's  wooing  of  Bertram,  has  the  piquancy  of  para 
dox  ;  and  the  man  who  had  exultingly  carried  through 
the  suit  of  Richard  to  Anne  of  Warwick  had  still  not 
outgrown  its  spell.  But  his  work  on  the  Taming 
was  but  half  serious,  and  the  Love's  Labour's  Won  was 
later  recast  as  All's  Well.  Petruchio,  however,  though 
only  a  vigorous  sketch,  bears  the  Shakespearean  stamp, 
and  the  stamp  of  the  Shakespeare  of  these  years.  He 
is  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Bastard  and  of  Hal ;  a  bluff 
Englishman  who  gets  his  way  by  humour  and  strong 
will.  Katherine  is  less  successful.  A  merely  head- 
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strong  and  sullen  girl  could  not  greatly  interest  the 
creator  of  Portia ;  yet  a  girl  who  was  more  than  that 
would  have  frustrated  the  simple  methods  of  her  tamer. 
She  is  not  closely  studied,  and  the  Shrew  is  barely 
reduced  to  submission  when  her  refractory  lips  deliver 
an  eloquent  oration  in  defence  of  wifely  obedience. 
The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  play  is  the  Induc 
tion,  founded  upon  the  piquant  oriental  jest  of  the 
"  Waking  Man's  Dream."  Part  of  the  fun  lies,  as  in 
the  "Pyramus  and  Thisbe"  performance  of  the  Mid 
summer  Night's  Dream,  in  the  incongruity  between  the 
audience  and  the  play  ;  but  here  the  parts  are  inverted, 
and  the  drunken  tinker,  Christopher  Sly,  delivers  him 
self  of  the  sort  of  comment  which  might  have  escaped 
his  colleague  Snout  after  sitting  out  the  first  scene  of 
the  Dream  itself  :  "  'Tis  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work, 
madam  lady  ;  would  'twere  done  !  " 

Sly  is  probably  drawn  very  closely  from  the  life, 
and  from  Warwickshire  life.  He  is  the  son  of  "  Old 
Slig  "  of  Burton  Heath,  and  has  run  up  a  score  with 
Marian  Hacket,  the  fat  alewife  of  Wincot,  all  local 
names.  This  local  realism  grew  frequent  in  Shake 
speare  during  the  next  few  years ;  whether  we  are  at 
Windsor  with  Master  Ford  and  Master  Page,  or  in 
Gloucestershire  with  Master  Silence  and  Justice  Shallow, 
we  seem,  as  never  before,  to  see  in  their  habits  as  they 
lived,  people  that  Shakespeare  had  known.  And  this 
is  but  one  sign  of  a  remarkable  gain  in  realistic  power. 
His  humour  feeds  less  and  less  upon  ingenious  wit- 
play,  more  upon  the  unconscious  incongruities  which 
are  not  fabricated  but  overheard.  The  wonderful  talk 
of  Silence  and  Shallow,  as  they  sit  before  Shallow's 
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house  (2  Hen.  IV.,  III.  ii.),is  admirable  literature  com 
pletely  denuded  of  literary  phrase. 

Henry  IV.  (1597-8).— It  was  in  the  temper  of  this 
fuller  realism  and  this  more  direct  and  natural  humour, 
that  Shakespeare  took  up  the  story  of  the  great  king 
whom  the  nation  idolised  as  the  madcap  prince  and  as 
the  hero  of  Agincourt.  He  saw  in  Henry  a  man  of 
heroic  strain,  capable  of  rising  instantly  to  the  call  of 
every  serious  emergency,  but  rebellious  to  the  cere 
monies  and  solemnities  of  a  court,  and  habitually 
escaping  from  them  to  the  frank  familiarities  of  East- 
cheap.  If  there  is  nothing  like  these  wonderful  East- 
cheap  scenes  in  Shakespeare's  previous  Histories,  it  is 
not  merely  because  no  previous  reign  had  provided  the 
same  occasion  for  them.  His  revels  with  low-born 
favourites  had  been  one  of  Richard  II.'s  offences ;  but 
we  never  witness  them.  Whenever  men  of  the  people 
are  introduced  they  are  touched  either  with  satire,  like 
Cade,  or  with  ideality,  like  the  gardeners  in  Richard  II. 
But  the  Eastcheap  tavern  and  its  inhabitants  and 
frequenters  belong  to  that  highest  type  of  comedy  which 
has  the  air  of  being  simply  the  humorous  quintessence 
of  life  itself.  Falstaff  is  the  incarnation  of  a  prodigious 
intellectual  vitality  wholly  divested  of  moral  sense. 
He  is  not  criminal,  nor  a  coward  ;  but  honour,  honesty, 
good  faith  have  no  meaning  for  him,  and  he  derides 
these  fetishes  with  an  irresistible  wit  and  humour  which 
made  him  the  idol  of  the  Elizabethan  public.  Nowhere 
in  all  literature  does  wit  riot  more  superbly  in  the 
service  of  knavery  than  in  FalstafFs  apology  for  his 
troop  of  scarecrows  (2  Hen.  IV.,  III.  ii.),  his  colloquy 
with  the  Chief  Justice  (ib.  I.  ii.),  and  on  a  dozen  other 
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occasions.  As  a  character  he  dominates  the  play, 
teeming  as  it  does  with  richly  diversified  figures ;  the 
History  of  Henry  IV.  became  for  the  Elizabethan 
public,  high  and  low,  the  Comedy  of  Falstaff. 

But  this  was  certainly  not  Shakespeare's  meaning. 
Neither  Falstaff  nor  yet  the  King  is  the  real  subject. 
Henry  IV.  is  less  important  than  he  had  been  as  Boling- 
broke  in  Richard  II.  He  comes  before  us,  from  time 
to  time,  an  ageing  figure  of  powerfully  individualised 
features,  and  not  without  a  hint  of  pathos ;  but  in  his 
absence  we  forget  him.  Shakespeare's  real  concern  is 
with  Hal,  and  everything  in  the  play  derives  its  chief 
dramatic  value  from  its  relation  to  him.  The  cam 
paign  which  closes  at  Shrewsbury  is  a  crisis  in  the 
national  history ;  but,  even  more,  it  is  a  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  prince ; — the  call  of  duty,  his  instant 
response  to  which  first  shows  his  quality  to  an  incredulous 
world.  Not  a  vestige  of  Eastcheap  libations  impairs 
the  freshness  of  this  "  young  Harry,"  whom  Vernon, 
with  involuntary  admiration,  sees  vault  fully  armed, 
"  like  feathered  Mercury,"  into  his  seat.  Hotspur,  the 
unwilling  hearer  of  this  eloquence  (1  Hen.  IV.,  IV.  i.)5 
is  deliberately  taken  out  of  his  historic  setting — (he  was 
a  cousin  and  contemporary  of  Henry  the  father) — to  serve 
as  foil  to  Hal  the  son.  Hotspur  is  a  mere  soldier,  in 
whom  the  zeal  of  war  has  eaten  up  the  graces  of  chivalry, 
the  honour  of  patriotism,  and  the  romance  of  love  ; 
Hal's  soldiership  is  only  the  most  energetic  expression 
of  a  richly  endowed  and  loyal  nature.  One  of  the  most 
pungent  scenes  in  the  Histories  (1  Hen.  IV.,  III.  i.) 
represents  Hotspur,  with  Mortimer  and  Glendower, 
engaged  in  partitioning  England,  and  concerned  only  for 
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the  opulence  of  their  own  shares.  Hal,  in  the  very 
spirit  of  the  Bastard  and  of  his  great  closing  lines  in 
King  John,  vindicates  England  and  his  own  fame  at 
once  when  he  strikes  down  Hotspur  at  Shrewsbury. 

In  brilliant  versatility  of  character-drawing  Henry 
IV.  surpasses  all  the  other  Histories.  A  crowd  of  minor 
figures,  often  admirably  finished,  are  grouped  about  the 
prince  and  his  two  foils,  Falstaff  and  Hotspur.  Pistol, 
Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Mrs.  Quickly,  a  tavern-wife  un 
matched  again  until  Fielding,  even  until  Scott ;  then 
Glendower,  with  his  Celtic  exaltation  and  more  than 
English  self-control,  and  Mortimer  and  his  Welsh  wife, 
and  Lady  Percy,  and  Douglas,  and  Vernon. 

Henry  V.  (1599). — If  Shrewsbury  showed  the  prince's 
mettle,  Agincourt,  for  Elizabethan  sentiment,  was  the 
crowning  work  of  his  life.  Henry  V.  is  thus  the  natural 
climax  of  Henry  IV.  Falstaff,  it  is  true,  has  vanished  ; 
we  have  merely  the  report  of  his  death.  The  Epilogue 
to  the  Second  Part  shows  that  Shakespeare  had  origi 
nally  meant  to  continue  the  story  "  with  Sir  John  in 
it "  ;  in  other  words,  Falstaff's  banishment  was  to  be 
relaxed  or  cancelled.  But  Henry,  large-hearted  and 
full  of  the  genius  of  good  fellowship  as  he  is,  has  put 
away  the  loose  companions  of  Eastcheap  once  for  all. 
Bardolph  and  Nym  are  not  allowed  into  his  presence, 
and  one  of  them  is  promptly  hanged  for  breach  of  dis 
cipline.  He  still  makes  friends  of  lowly  men,  but  they 
are  of  a  different  calibre.  No  one  can  replace  Falstaff  ; 
but  Fluellen,  with  his  quaint  Welsh  jests,  partially 
compensates  for  his  loss,  and  this  new  comrade  has 
excellent  reasons  to  give  for  the  dismissal  of  the  old  : 
"  As  Alexander  killed  his  friend  Cleitus,  being  in  his 
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ales  and  his  cups ;  so  also  Harry  Monmouth,  being  in 
his  right  wits  and  his  good  judgments,  turned  away 
the  fat  knight  with  the  great-belly  doublet."  Muellen's 
humour  is  not  to  be  compared  for  brilliance  with  Fal- 
staff  s,  but  it  is  quite  as  original,  and  his  whimsical 
presentment  of  things  makes  for  honesty  and  valour, 
instead  of  sapping  and  undoing  them.  He  is  another 
of  the  Falconbridge  kin,  a  humorist  with  a  strenuous 
soul,  like  the  King  himself. 

But  the  pleasant  by-play  of  the  camp-scenes  never 
threatens,  as  the  Eastcheap  scenes  did,  to  compete  with 
the  main  interest.  Henry  IV.  might  be,  for  the  ordinary 
playgoer,  the  Comedy  of  Falstaff :  Henry  V.  was  always 
the  History  of  Agincourt  and  of  its  hero.  The  over 
powering  military  interest  of  the  subject  was  indeed  a 
source  of  embarrassment.  Shakespeare's  company  had 
just  come  into  possession  of  the  new  Globe  on  the 
Bankside.  But  "  this  wooden  0  "  appeared  a  ridiculous 
receptacle  for  "  the  vasty  fields  of  France  "  and  "  the 
casques  (helmets)  that  did  affright  the  air  at  Agin 
court  "  ;  and  he  makes  an  unprecedented  appeal  to  the 
spectators  to  bring  their  imagination  to  the  rescue  : 
"  Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts " ; 
at  the  same  time  shrewdly  arranging  to  supply  the 
"  thoughts  "  for  them  by  a  Chorus  before  each  Act. 
This  old  device,  elsewhere  almost  uniformly  discarded 
by  Shakespeare  as  superfluous  lumber,  is  here  built 
into  the  very  structure  of  the  play,  and  invested  with 
unprecedented  splendour.  He  had  probably  "  looked 
into  Chapman's  Homer  "  (first  published  in  the  previous 
year,  1598),  and  the  wonderful  description  of  the  night 
before  the  battle  (Chorus,  Act  IV.),  with  the  watch- 
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fires,  and  the  moonlit  plains,  vividly  recalls  great  scenes 
in  the  Iliad.  In  the  mouth  of  this  impersonal  Chorus 
Shakespeare  puts  sublime  touches,  hardly  possible  to 
any  actual  observer,  which  put  us  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  situation,  such  as  the  lines  which  describe  the 
magic  of  Henry's  hold  upon  his  men  : — 

A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun, 
His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one, 
Thawing  cold  fear,  that  mean  and  gentle  all 
Behold,  as  may  unworthinesa  define, 
A  little  touch  of  Harry  in  the  night. 

Yet  the  great  personality  of  the  King  is  borne  home 
to  us  chiefly  by  his  own  demeanour.  Shakespeare  has 
his  own  way  of  rendering  heroic  character ;  and  it  is 
no  longer  the  way  of  Marlowe.  Henry  has  no  high- 
astounding  tones ;  he  can  speak  with  terrible  direct 
ness  and  force,  as  to  the  hapless  citizens  of  Harfleur, 
and  to  the  guilty  conspirators  (II.  ii.),  but  his  quality 
is  still  more  eloquently  expressed  in  his  quiet  self-pos 
session,  his  disdain  for  the  conventional  values  men  set 
upon  themselves  (if  he  ever  "  boasts,"  it  is  of  his  soldiers' 
merits,  not  his  own,  and  the  "  brag  "  is  instantly  re 
pented),  his  clear-eyed  sense  of  what  is  due  under  all 
conditions  and  to  men  of  all  conditions.  But  as  every 
thing  else  in  the  play  is  subordinated  to  the  great 
battle,  so  when  it  is  won  the  interest  sinks  abruptly ; 
no  other  Shakesperean  Fifth  Act  is  so  ill-matched  with 
the  first  four  as  this.  Henry's  blunt  wooing  of  Katharine 
hardly  bears  out  Canterbury's  eloquent  description  (I.  i.) 
of  his  magical  powers  of  speech.  The  Epilogue,  how 
ever,  is  of  great  interest  as  a  direct  acknowledgment  by 
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Shakespeare  of  his  concern  in  the  plays  of  the  following 
reign — 

Which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown  ;  and  for  their  sake 
In  your  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  (1599).— The  three-fold  His 
tory  of  Henry,  as  prince  and  king,  received,  hardly 
by  Shakespeare's  goodwill,  a  sort  of  comic  appendix  in 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  The  Queen,  according  to 
the  late  but  not  improbable  tradition  already  referred 
to,  "  was  so  well  pleased  with  that  admirable  character 
of  Falstaff  in  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.  that  she  com 
manded  him  to  continue  it  for  one  play  more,  and  to 
show  him  in  love."  Such  an  origin  best  explains  the 
slightness  of  the  characterisation  and  the  comparative 
dearth  of  Shakespearean  quality  throughout.  The  plot 
is  indeed  admirably  contrived  ;  in  technical  mastery  it 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  comedies.  But  the  "  com 
mand  to  show  Falstaff  in  love "  is  only  nominally 
carried  out.  The  intriguing  adventurer,  of  his  name, 
who  attempts  the  virtue  of  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page, 
is  only  in  love  with  their  purses,  and  has  parted  with 
all  but  the  dry  remainder  of  FalstafFs  witty  soul.  The 
Falstaff  of  Eastcheap  turns  his  escapades  and  humilia 
tions  into  intellectual  triumphs  ;  the  Falstaff  of  Windsor 
is  the  helpless  dupe  of  two  simple  burgher-wives.  In 
trigue  of  this  kind  was  foreign  to  Shakespeare's  art ; 
it  was  only  the  complications  brought  about  by  base 
less  suspicion  of  it,  as  in  Othello  or  A  Winter's  Tale  or 
Cymbeline,  which  touched  his  deeper  dramatic  interest. 
Here  the  main  interest  of  the  intrigue  lies  in  the  pleasant 
frustration  of  the  intriguer  ;  but  Mrs.  Ford's  admirable 
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strategy  contrives  a  punishment  for  her  foolishly  jealous 
kusband  and  for  her  fatuous  wooer  at  the  same  time. 
The  Merry  Wives  are  thoroughly  English  figures,  fresh, 
hearty  and  shrewd,  and  their  humour,  elementary  as  it 
is,  is  the  humour  of  moral  soundness  and  sanity.  With 
the  Falstaff  intrigue  is  interwoven  a  second  story  in 
which  one  of  the  Merry  Wives  who  outwit  him,  Mrs. 
Page,  is  herself  pleasantly  outwitted,  together  with  her 
husband,  by  her  daughter.  "  Sweet  Anne  Page  "  is  well 
enough,  but  she  did  not  need  Shakespeare  to  make 
her.  And  her  lover  Fenton  is  also  a  very  ordinary, 
though  very  respectable,  suitor,  into  whose  phrases, 
even  when  he  speaks  one  of  the  few  verse  passages  of 
this  prose  play,  little  enough  of  the  magic  of  Romeo, 
or  even  of  Lorenzo,  has  infused  itself.  It  is  not  any 
power  of  passion,  but  the  brisk  competition  for  her 
hand,  that  gives  Anne  Page's  story  zest ;  and  the  rivals, 
Slender  and  Caius,  with  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  the  Host, 
are  more  vivaciously  sketched  than  the  successful  lover. 
The  local  touches  show  that  Shakespeare  knew  Windsor 
well.  It  is  likely  nevertheless  that  the  little  town  on 
the  Avon  with  which  he  had  recently  renewed  acquaint 
ance  is  more  faithfully  reflected  here  than  anywhere 
else  in  his  works. 


VI 

THE   CULMINATING  COMEDIES 

WITH  Henry  F.,  the  closing  link  in  the  series  of  the 
Plantagenet  Histories,  Shakespeare's  occupation  with 
this  class  of  play,  and  apparently  his  interest  in  it, 
ceased.  The  one  remaining  History  included  in  the 
Folio,  Henry  VIII.,  owes  to  him  only  a  few  scenes, 
written  a  dozen  or  more  years  later,  and  left  to  be 
completed  by  another  hand.  Henry  IV.,  though  the 
greatest  of  the  Histories,  marks  the  incipient  disintegra 
tion  of  the  species.  It  contains  many  signs  that  the 
purely  historic  interest  is  yielding  to  the  two  deeper 
and  richer  interests  of  personality  and  humour.  Prince 
Hal  and  Falstaff,  the  two  focuses  about  which  every 
thing  else  in  the  play  revolves,  mark  also  the  points 
from  which  Shakespeare's  next  developments  proceed. 
From  the  one  we  pass,  through  Julius  Ccesar,  to  the 
series  of  supreme  dramas  in  which  the  mystery  of  per 
sonality  and  of  the  human  fates  rooted  in  it  is  more 
deeply  explored  than  anywhere  else  in  literature.  From 
the  other,  we  pass  to  the  three  brilliant  comedies  of 
which  humour,  only  less  prodigally  lavished  than  in 
Falstaff,  is  the  crowning  glory.  The  latter  group  is 
the  earlier  in  time. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing  (1599-1600).— In  this  de 
lightful  group  Shakespeare  takes  up  again  the  general 
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pattern  of  comedy  which  he  had  followed  in  the  Two 
Gentlemen,  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venice :  the  serious  story,  with  flashing 
episodes  of  gaiety,  set  in  an  atmosphere  romantically 
unreal  or  remote.  But  the  serious  story  was  now 
handled  with  a  mastery  equalled  only  in  the  last  of 
these  three  ;  while  for  brilliance  of  fun  even  that  great 
comedy  could  not  match  the  scenes  in  which,  for  a 
generation  to  come,  London  crowded  to  see  Beatrice, 
Rosalind,  or  Malvolio.  It  is  only  in  Much  Ado,  how 
ever,  that  the  serious  story  makes  any  approach  to 
the  tone  of  tragedy.  Hero  is  the  victim  of  a  plot  as 
dastardly  as  lago's,  and  her  very  innocence  renders 
her,  like  Desdemona,  more  helpless  to  meet  it.  She 
is  one  of  the  women  whom  Shakespeare,  who  can  make 
womanly  wit  so  irresistibly  charming,  has  endowed  with 
an  exquisite  silence.  The  brilliant  woman-hater,  Bene 
dick,  is  indifferent  to  her,  but  the  ardent  and  impulsive 
Claudio  is  captivated  at  first  sight,  and  seeks  her  hand 
without  the  faintest  understanding  of  her  heart.  The 
plighting  of  these  two  is  thus  a  fragile  structure,  and 
very  feeble  strategy  suffices  to  break  it  down.  Don 
John  is  perhaps  the  poorest  creature  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  Shakespearean  drama.  With  the  wits  of  a  Slender 
or  a  Simple  he  combines  the  restless  malignity  of  a 
sullen  man  to  whom  other  people's  happiness  is  an 
offence.  He  has  not  enterprise  nor  energy  for  down 
right  crime ;  but  he  drives  a  huckstering  business  in 
spoiling  intended  marriages,  and  even  for  this  has  to 
rely  upon  the  help  of  agents  with  keener  brains  and 
shorter  purses  than  himself.  The  plot  succeeds ;  and 
when  Olaudio,  in  the  sensational  cathedral  scene,  igno- 
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miniously  rejects  his  slandered  bride  at  the  altar,  and 
Hero's  relatives  with  just  indignation  threaten  his  life, 
a  desperate  catastrophe  appears  to  impend.  In  the 
Merchant,  Shylock's  knife  is  already  at  the  breast  of 
his  victim  before  a  hint  is  given  of  another  solution. 
Here,  though  the  immediate  harm  done  is  more  grievous, 
the  means  for  its  undoing  are  in  full  view ;  and  there 
is  subtle  stagecraft  in  the  management  of  two  con 
current  trains  of  incident,  in  the  same  place,  and  partly 
among  the  same  persons,  one  of  which,  if  known,  would 
instantly  cut  short  the  other.  The  plot  succeeds  with 
Claudio ;  but  almost  at  the  same  moment  it  is  dis 
covered  by  the  Watch.  Had  their  constables  been  the 
equals  of  these  "  good  men  and  true,"  Leonato  must 
have  heard  of  the  treachery,  and  the  bubble  would 
have  burst.  But  the  glorious  irrelevance  of  Dogberry 
and  Verges  saves  the  situation.  Leonato,  on  the  morn 
ing  of  the  wedding,  weary  of  attempting  to  discover 
their  business,  bids  them  examine  the  prisoners  them 
selves,  and  sets  out  unsuspectingly  for  the  fatal  cere 
mony.  Dogberry  is  thus,  precisely  in  virtue  of  his 
incapacity,  vital  to  the  economy  of  the  play.  The 
first  great  Malapropist  in  our  literature,  he  is  steeped 
in  a  humour  which  goes  far  beyond  the  aptest  mutila 
tion  of  words. 

At  the  opposite  pole  of  humorous  creation  is  Beatrice, 
"  queen  of  dazzling  converse,"  of  intellectual  wit,  but 
also  one  of  Shakespeare's  truest  and  bravest  women. 
Like  Benedick,  she  has  no  part  in  the  original  story  ; 
and  there  is  but  one  moment  at  which  she  comes  vitally 
into  Shakespeare's  version  of  it — that  at  which  the 
great  cry  "  Ball  Claudio  !  "  flames  from  her  as  she  faces 
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Benedick's  half-hearted  inquiry  what  she  wishes  him  to 
do.  There  are  depths  of  soul  in  Beatrice  which  we  are 
not  permitted  to  explore.  As  it  is  the  woman,  not  the 
wit,  who  intervenes  in  Hero's  fortunes,  so  the  woman 
gets  the  better  of  the  wit  in  the  charming  episode  which 
determines  her  own.  She  and  Benedick  are  cheated 
into  troth-plight,  as  Hero  and  Claudio  are  cheated  out 
of  it.  But  her  wit  was  half  an  accomplice,  and  when 
the  cheat  is  discovered,  its  fruit  remains. 

As  You  Like  It  (c.  1600). — The  woman  and  the  wit 
are  still  more  finely  mated  in  the  heroine  of  As  You 
Like  It.  They  are  here  indeed  less  competitors  than 
allies,  and  the  plot  is  little  more  than  Rosalind's  de 
lightful  make-believe  in  the  service  of  her  love.  So 
unsubstantial  is  the  story,  so  delicately  spun  the  lines 
of  action  and  the  threads  of  interest,  that  the  great 
public  has  never  taken  very  kindly  to  the  play.  Too 
little  happens,  and  the  things  that  do  happen  belong 
too  completely  to  a  romantic  and  idyllic  world  which 
the  great  public  does  not  recognise  as  at  all  like  its 
own.  This  Arden  forest  is  indeed  an  enchanted  region 
like  the  world  of  the  Golden  Age,  where  villainy  cannot 
enter,  where  the  inmates  "  see  no  enemy  but  winter 
and  rough  weather,"  and  where  the  kind  of  interest 
that  hangs  upon  conspiracies  against  life  or  happiness 
accordingly  has  no  place.  Jaques  and  Frederick  doubt 
less  mean  mischief,  no  less  than  Don  John  in  Much 
Ado  ;  but  their  plans  miscarry,  or  turn  to  the  good  of 
their  intended  victims  ;  while  their  own  ill-nature  itself 
magically  dissolves  as  they  approach  the  charmed  pre 
cincts  of  Arden.  They  appear  formidable  only  in  the 
First  Act,  the  whole  purpose  of  which  is  to  sift  the 
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well-natured  people  from  the  ill,  and  bring  them  all 
together  in  this  woodland  "  remote  from  public  haunt," 
leaving  the  others  to  plot  and  quarrel  as  they  will  in 
the  outer  world.  A  band  of  robbers,  who  in  the  original 
romance  attacked  Celia,  are  refused  entrance  into  the 
Shakespearean  Arden  ;  the  only  harmful  thing  there  is 
a  lion,  which  exists  only  to  be  overcome  by  Orlando. 
But  the  forest  is  not  wholly  unreal.  Its  greenwood 
scenery,  its  brooks  and  troops  of  deer,  and  the  ardours 
of  the  chase,  are  felt  and  seen.  And  legend  and  reality 
in  the  same  way  cross  and  mingle  in  the  inmates. 
Phoebe  and  Silvius  are  shepherds  such  as  rhymed  and 
sighed  for  each  other  in  the  literary  Pastoral  romances 
of  the  day ;  but  William  and  Audrey  and  Corin  are 
homely  herdsfolk  of  real  life.  The  contrast  of  court 
with  country,  of  the  world  with  sylvan  seclusion,  runs 
all  through  the  play ;  and  the  unworldly  side  of  the 
contrast  is  touched  with  a  sympathy  hardly  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  poet  who  had  so  gaily  satirised  the 
woodland  Academe  of  Navarre.  Some  of  the  finest  and 
deepest  things  said,  before  Rousseau,  about  the  life 
according  to  Nature  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
banished  Duke,  and  some  of  its  freshest  and  blithest 
poetry  into  that  of  Amiens  ;  while  the  humour,  variously 
flavoured,  that  springs  so  abundantly  from  these  con 
trasts  of  Nature  and  Society,  is  conveyed  through  the 
lips  of  the  two  wonderful  originals,  Touchstone  and 
Jaques.  Touchstone  is,  with  Lear's  Fool,  Shake 
speare's  finest  study  of  the  court  jester.  He  is  a  rustic 
who  has  learnt  the  trick  of  court  raillery  without  for 
getting  his  native  mother-wit,  and  can  banter  Rosalind 
and  browbeat  Corin  with  equal  effect.  Jaques  is  the 
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disillusioned  man  of  the  world,  bitter  as  Touchstone 
is  dry.  His  sentimentality  is  rooted  in  cynicism,  and 
when  he  bids  the  fresh  and  healthy-minded  Orlando  sit 
down  and  rail  at  the  world,  it  is  no  lofty  idealism  but 
the  jaded  temper  of  the  world  itself  which  speaks 
through  him.  Neither  of  them  contribute  anything  of 
moment  to  the  action.  Detached  philosophic  contem 
plation  is  the  cue,  or  the  pose,  of  both ;  but  their 
burlesque  or  sardonic  comments  add  a  delightful  tang 
to  the  romantic  atmosphere  of  the  play ;  and  this 
critical  or  hostile  element  puts  romance  on  its  mettle, 
and  gives  it  occasion  to  vindicate  its  own  soundness, 
sweetness,  and  truth. 

In  Rosalind  and  Orlando,  indeed,  Shakespeare  makes 
romance  at  once  provocative  and  irresistible.  He  let 
them  do  all  the  absurd  things  which  the  impossible 
lovers  of  Pastoral  were  accustomed  to  do,  and  yet  he 
compels  us  to  feel  that  there  is  real  blood  in  their  veins 
and  true  passion  in  their  hearts.  Orlando  carves  verses 
on  the  barks  of  trees,  which  Rosalind  reads  with  effusion  ; 
and  her  arch  device  of  all  is  but  a  variation  on  the  noted 
shift  of  the  lovelorn  heroines  of  Pastoral,  who  pursued 
their  lover  in  doublet  and  hose.  But  she  herself  is  no 
pastoral  heroine,  and  when  she  encounters  one,  in 
Phoebe,  she  overwhelms  herwith  the  gayest  and  healthiest 
mockery  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  when  she  encounters 
Jaques,  she  brilliantly  flouts  his  scorn  of  love.  Cyni 
cism  and  sentimentality  are  equally  foreign  to  this 
tender-hearted  madcap,  in  whom  passion  and  humour 
lie  equally  deep,  and  whose  deliberate  love-strategy  is 
a  piece  of  hilarious  fun. 

Twelfth  Night  (c.  1600).— Twelfth  Night  is  more  akin  to 
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Much  Ado  than  to  As  You  Like  It.  Once  more  Shake 
speare  took  a  serious  story,  from  an  Italian  novel,  as 
the  basis.  The  situations  are  as  romantically  unreal  as 
those  of  the  Two  Gentlemen,  and  much  of  the  same 
kind.  But  there  the  persons  were  equally  romantic, 
and  hardly  more  real.  In  Twelfth  Night  these  crude 
incidents,  like  the  pastoral  conventions  in  As  You  Like 
It,  are  brought  into  relation  with  some  of  the  most 
vividly  real  characters  in  literature,  and  partake  of 
their  vitality.  Viola  is  no  sketch,  like  Julia,  but  a 
finished  and  living  picture.  She  takes  no  single  step 
to  win  her  lover  (her  disguise,  like  Rosalind's,  is  as 
sumed  simply  for  safety),  yet  she  has  a  wit  and  savoir 
faire  to  which  Julia  cannot  pretend ;  she  plays  her 
difficult  part,  if  not  with  Rosalind's  "  swashing  "  high 
spirits,  yet  with  unfailing  resource,  and  at  moments 
with  a  fiery  eloquence  that  captivates  us  as  well  as 
Olivia.  There  is  no  more  ringing  love-speech  in  Shake 
speare  than  the  one  in  which  she  simulates  the  enter 
prise  and  daring  of  masculine  love,  in  answer  to  Olivia's 
question  :  "  What  would  you  do  ?  "  (I.  v.). 

Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gate, 
And  call  upon  your  soul  within  the  house. 

Yet  it  is  she,  too,  who  gives  both  the  most  pathetic 
example  and  the  most  exquisite  description  (II.  iv.),  of 
maiden  reticence. 

As  Viola  is  a  study  of  real  womanhood  in  the  stress 
of  a  fantastic  situation,  so  the  Duke  is  a  study,  full  of 
subtle  irony,  of  the  kind  of  lover  presupposed  by  that 
situation,  who  deputes  his  pretty  page  to  plead  his 
suit.  Orsino  is  an  indolent  sentimentalist,  whose  mind, 
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full  of  graceful  fancies,  changes  like  opal  or  taffeta 
with  the  impulse  of  the  passing  moment.  He  says 
exquisite  things  about  music,  "  the  food  of  love,"  and 
the  old-world  songs  of  the  knitters  and  spinsters  in  the 
sun,  and  about  love  itself  ;  but  the  stamina  of  the  man 
who  carries  his  will  in  love  or  in  anything  else  is  wanting 
to  him,  and  we  only  smile  incredulously  when  he  pro 
poses,  in  the  closing  scene,  to  slay  his  devoted  page, 
the  "  lamb  "  that  he  had  loved.  In  the  beauty  of  his 
phrase  and  thought  he  recalls  Lorenzo  :  but  he  was 
not  the  man  to  elope  with  even  a  consenting  Jessica. 

Yet  the  pith  of  the  play  lies  elsewhere,  in  the  wonder 
ful  group  of  originals  who  compose  the  uproarious  and 
motley  household  of  Olivia.  Like  Anne  Page  in  the 
Merry  Wives,  Olivia  attracts  suitors  of  very  different 
calibre ;  and  the  common  aspiration,  which  unites  the 
languid  sentimental  Duke  with  the  solemn  fop  Malvolio 
and  the  gull  Sir  Andrew,  provides  an  unobtrusive  but 
valuable  link  between  the  serious  and  comic  plot.  Sir 
Andrew  is  Shakespeare's  finest  study  of  sheer  imbecility. 
His  early  "  fools  "  had  been  vapouring  pedants,  like 
Armado,  or  homely  rustics  like  Costard.  In  Slender 
and  Silence  and  Shallow  he  made  mere  insignificance 
amusing.  Sir  Andrew  is  the  completely  insignificant 
man  posing  as  a  gentleman  and  a  lover  without  a  rag 
of  even  pedantic  accomplishment  to  cover  his  intel 
lectual  and  moral  nakedness.  His  boon  companion,  Sir 
Toby,  genial,  full-blooded,  large-voiced,  burly-limbed,  is 
set  off  to  advantage  by  this  mannikin ;  the  pair  recall 
Falstaff  at  the  table  of  Shallow.  But  Sir  Toby's  gross 
body  is  felt  to  be  of  the  man  himself,  not,  as  with  Fal- 
etaff,  the  material  and  plaything  of  a  masterful  and 
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inexhaustible  wit.  Malvolio,  who  looks  so  sourly  upon 
these  devotees  of  cakes  and  ale,  is  a  much  subtler 
creation.  His  moroseness,  as  the  shrewd  Maria  recog 
nises,  has  very  little  to  do  with  "  Puritanism " ;  it  is 
the  natural  resentment  of  a  self-important  official  who 
finds  his  authority  made  light  of  and  his  person  flouted. 
His  foppish  persuasion  that  "  all  that  look  on  him  love 
him  "  exposes  him  to  an  easy  vengeance  ;  but  Maria's 
scathing  analysis  of  him  (II.  iii.)  is  not  exhaustive  ; 
Olivia  respects  her  steward,  and  is  with  difficulty  per 
suaded  to  condone  his  punishment.  And  the  im 
prisoned  "  madman  "  is  no  longer  the  ridiculous  dupe 
of  the  garden  scene  ;  the  proffered  favour  of  his  mistress 
turned  his  head,  but  he  endures  outrageous  treatment 
with  a  dignity  which  goes  far  to  rehabilitate  him  in 
our  sympathies.  In  competition  with  the  unconscious 
comedy  of  Malvolio  and  Andrew,  a  mere  court  jester 
necessarily  plays  a  secondary  part,  and  Feste,  though 
very  well,  is  not  Shakespearean  like  Touchstone.  But 
he  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  court-fool  of  actuality, 
and  his  "  excellent  breast "  as  a  singer  commends  him 
to  the  modern  audience  too. 


VII 

COMEDIES   OF  THE  TRAGIC  PERIOD 

THE  years  of  overflowing  comic  power  which  produced 
these  brilliant  plays  were  followed,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
a  period  from  the  work  of  which  humour  is  almost 
wholly  absent.  Before  speaking  of  the  series  of  great 
Tragedies,  which  absorbed  the  principal  energies  of 
these  seven  or  eight  years,  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice 
the  three  plays  of  a  different  class  which  appear  to 
belong  in  their  present  form  to  this  time,  and  to  reflect 
ts  pre-occupations. 

All's  Well  That  Ends  Well  (c.  1594-1603).— All's  Well 
That  Ends  Well  is  a  revised  version  of  the  lost  Shake 
spearean  comedy  known  in  1598  as  Love's  Labour's  Won. 
The  story  of  a  girl  who  proposes  herself  in  marriage  to 
an  unwilling  man,  and  succeeds  against  his  will  in 
marrying  him  and  bearing  him  children,  was  for  Boc 
caccio,  who  first  made  it  famous,  merely  a  piquant 
inversion  of  the  normal  parts.  His  heroine  was  a  robust 
and  unscrupulous  intriguer.  Shakespeare  has  made  the 
story  at  once  far  more  interesting  and  less  credible. 
His  Helena,  a  poor  physician's  daughter  brought  up  in 
the  house  of  the  Countess  of  Rousillon,  has  secretly 
given  the  first  shy  idolatry  of  her  heart  to  the  young 
Count.  Her  grave  sweetness  of  nature  and  clear  intelli 
gence  triumph  over  class  prejudice  with  everyone  else  ; 
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the  Countess  loves  her  as  a  daughter  ;  but  Bertram  dis 
dainfully  ignores  her.  Shakespeare  has  never  drawn 
either  the  delicacy  or  the  daring  of  virginal  passion 
more  exquisitely  than  here.  For  Helen,  as  for  Juliet, 
love  is  no  turmoil  of  the  senses,  but  a  beacon,  which 
illuminates  her  path  and  makes  her  course  clear  and 
her  steps  firm.  She  knows  that  "  the  remedies  oft  in 
ourselves  do  lie  which  we  ascribe  to  heaven,"  and 
quietly  takes  her  fate  in  her  own  hands.  The  King's 
illness  is  her  opportunity.  She  undertakes  to  cure  him, 
stipulating  that  she  be  allowed,  if  she  succeed,  to  choose 
her  husband.  The  cure  being  effected,  she  makes  to 
Bertram  the  lowly  tender  of  her  love  : — 

I  dare  not  say  I  take  you  ;  but  I  give 
Me  and  my  service,  ever  while  I  live 
Into  your  guiding  power. 

Bertram  meets  this  with  a  rude  rebuff,  and  Helena 
spontaneously  withdraws  her  claim.  This,  however,  the 
King  will  not  allow,  for  his  honour  is  involved ;  and 
Bertram  sullenly  consents  to  go  through  the  marriage 
ceremony.  Then  he  rushes  off  to  the  wars,  leaving 
Helena,  a  nominal  wife,  apparently  foiled.  But,  once 
more,  love  and  will  find  out  the  way,  and  her  pure 
passion  does  not  shrink  from  the  stratagem,  yet  more 
daring  than  the  first,  which  makes  her  in  the  full  sense 
his  wife.  Yet  the  problem  of  reconciling  the  noble 
character  of  Helena  with  her  actions  is  not  completely 
solved.  Bertram,  as  if  to  accentuate  her  charm  and 
power,  is  made  a  very  poor  creature ;  with  the  unfortu 
nate  result  that  her  love  is  in  danger  of  appearing  an 
infatuation  unworthy  of  her  clear  intelligence.  Yet  this 
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is  clearly  not  what  Shakespeare  meant.  Most  of  the 
other  characters  contribute  in  various  ways  to  throw 
into  relief  the  strength  and  nobility  of  hers. 

Measure  for  Measure  (c.  1603). — The  grave  intensity  of 
Helena  connects  her  with  one  who  stands  still  more  strik 
ingly  apart  from  the  main  body  of  Shakespearean  woman 
hood — the  heroine  of  Measure  jor  Measure.  No  form  of 
asceticism  can  have  appealed  to  Shakespeare.  But  in 
Isabel  he  coldly  recognises  the  nobility  which  asceticism 
can  inspire.  Her  three  wonderful  scenes,  with  Angelo 
(II.  ii.  and  iv.),  and  with  Claudio  (III.  i.),  are  the  focus 
of  the  play.  Vienna,  where  the  action  is  laid,  is,  like 
Hamlet's  Denmark,  a  sink  of  iniquity,  and  the  Duke, 
like  Hamlet  himself,  an  honest  yet  ineffectual  reformer. 
Hamlet  evades  his  task  by  postponing,  the  Duke  by 
deputing  it ;  Angelo,  in  his  turn,  has  points  in  common 
with  Brutus.  A  rigid  doctrinaire,  for  whom  a  law  is, 
like  a  moral  principle,  to  be  inflexibly  applied  to  all 
cases,  he  understands  neither  wise  accommodation,  nor 
bit-by-bit  reform.  His  first  act  is  to  revive  the  obsolete 
law  making  the  slightest  breach  of  sexual  morality  a 
capital  offence ;  his  second,  to  apply  it  to  two  engaged 
lovers  who  have  anticipated  the  wedded  state.  The 
situation  raises  the  whole  problem  of  equity.  But 
much  graver  problems  open  before  us  when  Isabel, 
the  young  novice,  consents  to  plead  with  Angelo  for 
her  brother's  life.  "  There  is  a  vice  that  most  I  do 
abhor,"  she  begins,  and  her  loathing  for  the  sin  makes 
her  plea  for  the  sinner  at  first  halting  and  cold.  But 
soon  her  embarrassment  disappears,  and  her  speech 
gathers  fire  and  eloquence  as  she  puts  the  searching 
question  how  it  would  be  if  Angelo  himself  were  to  be 
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judged,  and  turns  upon  him  with  the  bitter  scorn  of 
her  often-quoted 

"  0  it  is  excellent 

To  have  a  giant's  strength  ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant," 

and  the  annihilating  irony  of  her  picture  of  man  in 
authority — as  an  angry  ape  at  whose  fantastic  tricks 
the  angels,  were  they  human,  would  laugh  themselves 
to  death.  In  a  second  interview,  Angelo  intimates  the 
price  at  which  he  will  pardon  Claudio,  and  Isabel,  well 
assured  that  he  will  scornfully  reject  it,  goes  to  tell  her 
brother  of  his  fate.  The  ensuing  scene  with  Claudio  leads 
to  a  climax  no  less  powerful  and  yet  more  harrowing.  Of 
the  remainder  little  need  be  said.  The  devices  by 
which  Claudio  is  saved  and  Angelo  satisfied ;  the  sup 
position  that  the  Duke  moves  about  in  his  own  capital 
unrecognised  ;  and  the  final  distribution  of  punishments 
and  rewards  are  all  unworthy  of  the  mature  Shake 
speare. 

Troilus  and  Cressida  (c.  1608). — Far  harder,  however, 
to  reconcile  with  Shakespearean  art  is  the  third  play  of 
this  group.  A  fatuous  young  Trojan  prince  carries  on 
an  amour  with  a  crafty  and  wanton  Greek  girl,  who 
finally  deserts  him  for  a  warrior  of  her  own  nation. 
The  tone  is  bitter,  even  cynical :  Cressida  embodies  all 
that  is  malign  in  the  seductiveness  of  women.  The 
scenes  which  set  forth  this  unpleasing  love-story  are 
written  in  a  simple  style,  and  perhaps  belong  to  a  time 
before  1600.  They  are  framed  in  a  kind  of  epic  frag 
ment,  a  rendering  by  Shakespeare,  in  his  grandest 
manner,  of  the  Homeric  siege  of  Troy.  Nowhere  else 
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does  he  come  so  near  to  deliberate  rivalry  with  one  of 
the  supreme  poets  of  the  past.  There  is,  no  doubt,  per 
ceptible  irony  in  his  handling  of  the  story.  The  ten 
years'  siege  to  recover  a  runaway  wife,  the  "  thousand 
ships  launched  by  a  face,"  the  "  war  for  a  placket," 
drew  a  derisive  smile  from  the  creator  of  Cressida  and 
of  Cleopatra.  The  famous  heroes  on  both  sides — 
Achilles,  Ulysses,  Nestor,  Agamemnon,  Hector — are 
magnificent  persons  and  say  magnificent  things ;  but 
a  touch  of  solemn  futility  clings  to  them  all. 


VIII 

THE   GREAT  TRAGEDIES 

TRAGEDY  is  the  supreme  expression  of  Shakespeare's 
genius  and  of  his  art ;  and  his  handling  of  it  consti 
tutes  one  of  the  greatest,  most  fascinating,  and  most 
difficult  of  critical  problems.  His  subjects  are  extra 
ordinarily  varied ;  the  plots  range  from  the  simplicity 
of  Othello  to  the  vastness  and  prodigality  of  Lear ;  the 
style  from  the  limpid  flow  of  Julius  Ccesar  to  the  ellip 
tical  and  imaginative  brevity  of  Macbeth.  But  the 
interest  always  centres  in  the  action  and  suffering  of 
a  man  of  a  great  but  incomplete  or  ill-balanced  per 
sonality,  under  the  stress  of  a  situation  which  at  once 
betrays  his  weakness,  reveals  his  greatness,  and  thrusts 
him  to  his  doom. 

Julius  Ccesar. — The  first  of  the  series  closes  with  a 
superb  eulogy  pronounced  upon  the  hero,  Brutus,  by 
his  greatest  enemy  : — 

This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all.  .  .  . 
His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up, 
And  say  to  all  the  world  "  This  was  a  man  1 " 

Yet  the  subject  of  the  play  is  a  great  enterprise, 
which,  under  Brutus's  guidance,  ended  in  ruin  to  him 
self  and  all  concerned ;  and  the  action  makes  trans- 
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parently  clear  that  it  was  to  Brutus  alone  that  the 
ruin  was  due.  Obviously  Shakespeare's  admiration  for 
Brutus  is  of  a  subtler  kind  than  his  admiration  for  Henry 
V.  Henry  was  armed  to  meet  all  the  calls  and  situa 
tions  of  life ;  he  is  a  marvel  of  successful  efficiency  com 
pletely  unspoiled  by  success.  The  Brutus  of  history  was, 
in  his  degree,  an  efficient  statesman;  but  Shakespeare 
chooses  to  show  him  in  the  one  situation  for  which  he 
proved  fatally  unfit.  Brutus  is  the  first  clear  example 
of  Shakespeare's  interest  in  a  new  type  of  greatness, 
with  which  outer  success  has  little  or  nothing  to  do ; 
which  even  seems  to  predispose  to  some  kind  of  prac 
tical  failure — the  magnanimous  openness  of  Othello, 
or  Timon  ;  the  will-paralysing  imagination  of  Macbeth. 
Brutus,  the  philosophic  idealist  who  walks  into  traps 
which  meaner  men  would  have  escaped,  thus  heralds 
the  line  of  Shakespeare's  tragic  heroes.  Yet  he  is 
hardly  tragic  himself.  His  great  enterprise  succeeds ; 
Csesar  falls  ;  and  the  ruin  which  ensues  he  takes,  in  the 
spirit  of  his  Stoic  faith,  as  a  calamity  not  to  be  regretted 
but  only  to  be  endured.  And  after  the  midnight  medi 
tation  in  his  orchard  (II.  i.) — a  masterpiece  of  the  logic 
of  passion — there  is  no  hint  of  mental  conflict  in  him. 

Of  the  other  persons  of  the  play  little  can  here  be 
said.  They  are  drawn  with  a  luminous  simplicity  which 
well  accords  with  the  transparency  of  the  style  and  the 
straightforward  directness  of  the  action.  In  all  three 
points  Julius  Ccesar  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
two  later  Roman  plays.  Even  Antony  is  little  more 
than  a  brilliant  study  for  the  superb  later  Antony ; 
his  great  oration  over  Caesar's  body,  a  masterpiece  of 
calculated  eloquence,  prepares  us  for  the  power,  but 
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not  for  the  daemonic  passion  and  poetry,  of  Cleopatra  s 
lover.  The  conspirators  are  individualised  with  bold 
and  telling  strokes,  but  only  Cassius  is  subtly  drawn. 
"  He  thinks  too  much,"  says  Caesar ;  but  he  is  rather 
moved  by  passion  than  by  thought.  He  conspires 
against  Caesar  because  he  hates  him,  and  follows  Brutus, 
whom  he  loves,  against  his  judgment.  In  the  quarrel 
scene  and  the  farewell  scene  he  is  the  more  pathetic  of 
the  two.  Portia  finely  embodies  the  spirit  of  Roman 
wifehood — proud,  unsentimentally  sharing  her  husband's 
counsels,  and  quietly  accepting  wounds  and  death  in 
his  cause. 

Lastly  may  be  noted  the  brief  but  thrilling  apparition 
of  the  Ghost  of  Caesar.  The  spirits  of  his  murdered 
victims  had  appeared  to  Richard  before  Bosworth,  but 
the  visitation  excites  in  Brutus  no  anguish  of  horror, 
only  the  awestruck  recognition  that  Caesar  still  reigns  ; 
and  when  all  is  over  it  is  to  the  power  of  Caesar  that 
he  succumbs  : — 

O  Julius  Caesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet  1 

Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 

In  our  own  proper  entrails  ! 

Hamlet  (1602-3). — The  apparition  of  a  ghost  seeking 
vengeance  upon  his  murderer  was  the  popular  sensation 
of  the  great  drama  which  next  followed.  Long  before 
Shakespeare  took  up  the  story  of  Hamlet,  the  ghost  of 
the  murdered  king  of  Denmark  had  strutted  upon  rude 
Elizabethan  stages,  calling  out  in  pitiful  accents  ("  like 
an  oyster- wife  "),  "  Hamlet,  revenge  !  "  The  story,  as 
he  found  it,  was  perhaps  the  most  effective  stage- 
subject  ever  discovered  by  the  Elizabethans  :  a  strategic 
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duel  between  two  men,  one  of  whom  knows  the  other's 
secret  guilt,  but  is  completely  in  his  power,  while  the 
other  suspects  that  he  knows  it,  but  dare  not  openly 
strike  him  down.  It  is  the  situation  of  Falkland  and 
the  hero  in  Godwin's  Caleb  Williams.  The  King's  strategy 
lay  in  successive  attempts  to  make  Hamlet  show  his  hand, 
Hamlet's  in  parrying  these  attempts.  All  this  Shake 
speare  took  over  ;  in  the  latest  form  of  the  play,  as  in 
the  earliest,  Ophelia,  Polonius,  Gertrude  (under  these 
or  other  names),  are  successively  foiled  by  the  astute 
ness  of  Hamlet.  These  powerful  stage  situations  as 
suredly  lost  nothing  in  his  hands.  But  the  deeper 
interest  of  the  story  for  him  did  not  lie  in  intrigue  or 
counter-intrigue.  It  was  not  Hamlet's  success  that 
chiefly  engaged  him.  Hamlet,  like  Brutus,  is  an  idealist, 
keenly  conscious  of  the  dissonance  between  what  should 
be  and  what  is.  But  what  is  wrong  with  the  world, 
in  his  eyes,  is  no  mere  form  of  government,  actual  or 
impending.  He  sees  evil  rampant  or  insidious  every 
where  ;  the  world  is  an  unweeded  garden  that  runs  to 
seed,  possessed  by  things  rank  and  gross  in  nature 
merely.  Far  from  imagining,  like  Brutus,  that  he  can 
save  the  situation  by  a  stroke  of  the  sword,  he  is  the 
victim  of  a  despondency  which  paralyses  his  will;  and 
were  it  not  for  his  honest  friend  Horatio  and  the  memory 
of  his  father,  it  would  have  sapped  his  faith  in  the  very 
possibility  of  goodness.  This  despondency  was  not 
inborn  in  Hamlet,  and  we  have  glimpses  of  lyric  joy 
in  the  glory  of  the  Earth  and  of  Man  (II.  ii.).  But 
the  disposition  to  it  was  inborn ;  and  when  his  be 
loved  father  suddenly  and  mysteriously  dies,  and  his 
mother  becomes  the  incestuous  wife  of  his  uncle,  the 
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glory  is  quenched  for  him,  man  becomes  "  a  quint 
essence  of  dust,"  and  all  things  in  life  seem  stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable.  Then  comes  the  appalling  communi 
cation  of  the  ghost.  For  a  moment  it  seems  as  if  the 
passion  of  grief  and  horror  into  which  it  lifts  him  would 
reanimate  his  palsied  nerve,  and  he  would  "  sweep  to 
his  revenge."  But  it  is  only  for  a  moment.  The 
paralysis  sinks  again  upon  his  will,  while  the  high- 
strung  brain  pours  itself  forth  in  a  feverish  energy  of 
thought,  inventing  brilliant  schemes  to  be  carried  out 
to-morrow  (II.  ii.),  and  pregnant  reasons  for  not  acting 
now  (III.  iii.)  ;  but  never  save  in  brief  flashes  (II.  ii.) 
escaping  the  agonising  sense  of  futility  which  in  two 
great  soliloquies  (II.  ii.  end,  IV.  iv.)  breaks  forth  in  speech 
of  incomparable  poignancy.  This  "  overthrow "  of  a 
"  noble  mind  "  (though  not  by  madness,  as  Ophelia 
thought)  is  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet. 

AH  the  other  characters  help  to  elucidate  his,  and  are 
chiefly  interesting  in  their  relations  to  him.  Laertes, 
the  court  gallant,  and  Fortinbras,  the  dashing  young 
soldier,  do  the  things  that  Hamlet  fails  to  do,  with  the 
ease  of  simple,  passionless  natures.  In  the  Danish 
court,  from  the  King  and  Queen  downwards,  the 
"  rottenness  "  of  Denmark  appears  as  a  taint  of  mean 
ness  and  duplicity ;  eavesdropping  is  the  method  of 
their  diplomacy,  poison  of  their  vengeance.  Even  the 
beautiful  nature  of  Ophelia — herself  a  "  sweet  bell 
jangled  " — succumbs  to  the  infection ;  and  here  lies 
much  of  the  pathos  of  her  fate.  Of  all  the  tragedies, 
Hamlet  is  the  most  varied  in  its  appeal :  it  contains 
some  of  the  greatest  poetry  of  the  world,  several  scenes 
unsurpassed  for  thrilling  power  (I.  v.,  III.  iv.),  an  endless 
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store  of  pregnant  and  witty  sayings  and  apt  "  quota 
tions,"  and  invaluable  disclosures  of  Shakespeare's 
view  of  acting  (II.  ii.) ;  while  the  plot,  in  substance 
superb  melodrama,  is  touched  to  issues  which  provoke 
"  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls." 

Othello  (c.  1604). — Shakespearean  tragedy  means,  for 
a  German,  above  all,  Hamlet.  To  a  Frenchman  it  is 
apt  to  mean  Othello.  No  other  play  of  Shakespeare 
has  a  plot  built  of  so  few  elements,  with  an  art  so  trans 
parent  and  so  logical — qualities  in  which  the  French 
mind  has  always  delighted  and  excelled.  It  has  not 
the  inexhaustible  intellectual  interest  of  Hamlet,  nor 
the  elemental  sublimity  of  Lear  and  Macbeth;  it  is 
built  upon  a  commonplace  story  of  intrigue  in  contem 
porary  society,  which  Shakespeare  found  in  a  poor  Italian 
novelette  published  half-a-century  before.  He  has  hardly 
altered  or  added  a  circumstance.  But  his  imagina 
tion  has  so  penetrated  and  pervaded  this  common 
place  story  that  it  appears  absolutely  original  and  abso 
lutely  unique.  The  tragedy  results  from  the  interaction 
of  three  persons — Othello,  Desdemona,  and  lago ;  but 
Othello,  alone  of  the  three,  is  a  tragic  figure.  A  soldier 
of  heroic  grandeur  and  simplicity,  nobly  generous  and 
unsuspicious,  is  marked  out  for  his  victim  by  a  human 
fiend  of  consummate  craft.  lago's  plot  would  have  failed 
had  Othello  had  a  tithe  of  his  cynical  penetration.  But 
the  Moor  never  doubts  "  honest  lago."  Othello  is  "  not 
easily  jealous  " ;  the  passion  for  his  young  wife,  though 
he  does  not  understand  her,  is  the  root  of  his  being, 
"  the  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs  or  else 
dries  up  "  ;  and  the  agonising  conviction  that  she  is 
false,  once  instilled,  shatters  him.  Even  her  death, 
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even  the  slander  that  precedes  it,  harrowing  as  they 
are,  are  less  deeply  tragical  than  the  horrible  delusion 
in  which  he  inflicts  them.  The  catastrophe  is  prepared 
with  extraordinary  skill.  The  brilliant  First  Act — a 
little  romantic  drama  in  itself — shows  us  the  story  of 
Othello  and  Desdemona  up  to  the  moment  when  lago 
begins  his  deadly  game.  Nothing  in  it  points  to  tragedy  ; 
the  lovers  triumph  over  all  obstacles  ;  Othello's  magni 
ficent  defence  captures  the  Senate,  as  his  tales  of  adven 
ture  had  captured  Desdemona.  Yet  every  circumstance, 
every  trait  of  character  when  we  look  back,  is  seen  to 
have  contributed  to  make  the  tragic  sequel  inevitable. 
Their  love  has  been  brief  and  impulsive — 

She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed, 
And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 

How  vulnerable  Othello  was  we  have  seen :  and 
Desdemona' s  exquisite  character  owes  much  of  its  charm 
to  a  very  dangerous  union  of  innocence  and  enterprise. 
A  Beatrice  or  Portia  would  have  instantly  shattered 
lago's  intrigue ;  the  naive  boldness  of  Desdemona  is 
fatal  to  her. 

King  Lear  (c.  1605).— Hamlet  and  Othello  are  both 
consummate  acting  plays.  Lear,  very  great  as  drama, 
but  even  greater  as  a  poem,  complies  less  completely 
with  the  conditions  and  restraints  of  the  stage.  The 
tragic  action  sets  a  whole  kingdom  in  turmoil ;  the 
very  elements  mingle  in  the  play,  storms  break  upon 
Lear's  homeless  head  as  if  in  league  with  his  daughters  ; 
the  ancient  heavens  themselves  look  on,  not  uncon 
cerned,  at  the  calamities  of  the  aged  king.  Lear  is  the 
grandest  of  Shakespeare's  tragic  heroes,  and  the  most 
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infantine.  When  we  first  see  him,  his  colossal  powers 
are  somewhat  dimmed.  His  design  of  dividing  his  king 
dom  among  his  three  daughters,  resigning  his  crown, 
and  ending  his  days  in  the  "  kind  nursery "  of  his 
favourite,  Cordelia,  is  not  in  itself  absurd.  But  when 
he  proceeds  to  test  them  by  inquiring  "  Which  of  you 
shall  we  say  doth  love  us  most  ?  "  and  when  he  accepts 
the  extravagant  professions  of  Goneril  and  Began,  and 
renounces  in  a  white  heat  of  passion  all  paternal  part 
in  Cordelia,  because  she  cannot  "  heave  her  heart  into 
her  mouth,"  the  old  man's  reason  betrays  the  fatal 
flaw.  Cordelia  departs  with  her  faithful  wooer,  the 
King  of  France  ;  while  Lear,  nominally  crownless,  goes 
on  progress,  still  "  every  inch  a  king,"  to  his  eldest 
daughter's  house.  Shakespeare  has  not  disguised  that 
he  and  his  hundred  unruly  knights  are  difficult  guests  ; 
and  his  fierce  ironical  reply  to  her  complaints  :  "  Your 
name,  fair  gentlewoman,"  might  have  angered  a  more 
amiable  hostess.  Goneril  and  Regan  are  the  more 
terribly  real  because  they  have  at  the  outset  a  certain 
low  justice  on  their  side.  But  the  flimsy  disguise  is 
soon  thrown  off,  and  the  lawless  egoism  acts  itself  out 
with  ever  increasing  ferocity,  until,  after  crushing  father 
and  sister,  they  fall  like  jealous  tigresses  upon  each 
other,  for  the  possession  of  the  other  evil  genius  of  the 
action,  whose  deathbed  remorse  finds  a  hollow  comfort 
in  their  doom  : — 

The  one  the  other  poison'd  for  my  sake  : 
Yet  Edmund  was  beloved. 

Lear's  imperious  self-will  has  descended  to  all  his 
daughters.    In  Goneril  and  Began  it  is  violent,  but 
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cold  and  astute ;  in  Cordelia  it  merely  gives  a  touch 
of  rigidity  to  her  passionate  devotion.  But  Cordelia  is 
more  truly  than  they  his  child ;  for  his  vehement  and 
intractable  egoism  holds  hidden  depths  of  tenderness 
and  insight,  which  only  suffering  is  needed  to  evoke. 
When  he  stands  bareheaded  on  the  storm-swept  heath, 
calling  on  the  thunder  to  "  smite  flat  the  thick  rotundity 
of  the  world  "  because  his  daughters  are  ungrateful,  his 
unreason  becomes  sublime  ;  when  he  pities  the  wrongs 
of  the  poor  and  pierces  through  the  sophistications  of 
rank  and  place  ("  a  dog's  obeyed  in  office ")  to  the 
naked  reality  of  human  nature,  a  new  and  larger  wisdom 
is  struck  from  the  disturbance  of  the  brain.  The  frenzy 
burns  itself  out,  and  the  old  king,  frail  as  an  infant,  in 
one  of  the  supreme  recognition  scenes  of  literature, 
opens  his  eyes  to  discover  at  his  side  the  disowned 
victim  of  his  rage  : — 

Do  not  laugh  at  me  ; 
For  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 
Cord.  And  so  I  am,  I  am. 

They  are  prisoners,  and  Cordelia  doubtless  foresees  their 
doom ;  but  no  foreboding  touches  the  gladness  of  Lear : 

"We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'  the  cage. 

This  brief  ecstasy  of  inward  and  outward  reunion  makes 
the  horror  of  the  catastrophe  the  more  poignant. 

It  is  only  possible  to  mention  three  other  persons  in 
this  vast  and  complex  tragedy.  Gloucester  is  a  mean 
and  commonplace  foil  to  Lear ;  his  tortures  are  of  the 
body,  and  his  misery  without  a  touch  of  greatness. 
Kent  is  one  of  the  finest  of  those  rough-tongued  but 
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sterling  followers  whom  Shakespeare  often  attaches  to 
his  tragic  heroes.  And  Kent's  devotion  reappears, 
touched  to  more  pathos,  and  armed  with  a  more  biting 
wit,  in  the  exquisite  creation  of  the  Fool,  who  follows 
Lear  into  the  storm,  and  pines  at  the  departure  of 
Cordelia.  No  other  tragedy  is  so  full  of  pain  and  crime. 
But  hardly  any  other,  either,  is  so  radiant  with  heroic 
goodness. 

Macbeth  (c.  1606). — The  sublimity  and  terror  of  King 
Lear  reappear,  hardly  diminished,  in  Macbeth.  But  they 
are  elicited  from  a  story  almost  as  simple  as  that  of 
Othello.  The  two  chief  characters  tower  over  all  the 
rest.  No  other  approaches  them  in  interest ;  Duncan's 
death  does  not  harrow  us  like  Desdemona's.  Shake 
speare  had  never  before  (putting  Titus  Andronicus  out 
of  the  question)  taken  for  tragic  hero  a  contriver  of 
base  crime.  Macbeth  is  not  only  a  tragedy  of  crime, 
but  of  crime  which  has  no  motive  but  vulgar  ambition, 
and  is  in  all  its  circumstances  mean.  To  have  clothed 
these  dastardly  criminals  with  surpassing  grandeur  is 
one  of  Shakespeare's  most  amazing  feats.  Macbeth, 
when  we  first  meet  with  him,  is,  like  Othello,  a  great 
soldier  and  conqueror,  gratefully  honoured  by  his 
country.  The  thought  of  usurping  the  throne  of  the 
meek  Duncan  has  certainly  visited  him ;  but  these 
criminal  impulses  are  frustrated  by  an  overpowering 
imagination,  which  compels  him  to  see  his  act  with  all 
its  circumstances  and  consequences — pity  "  like  a  new 
born  babe,  striding  the  blast,"  and  the  "  poison'd 
chalice  "  returning  to  his  own  lips.  The  witches  who 
hail  him  king  on  the  heath  at  Torres  do  not  originate 
the  thought,  but  they  waken  it  into  eager  and  tor- 
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menting  urgency.  He,  no  more  than  Hamlet,  "  sweeps  " 
to  his  act  of  blood ;  but  his  life  becomes  henceforth  a 
terrible  dream.  The  horror  of  the  deed  appals  him 
before  he  does  it  (I.  i.)5  unnerves  him  in  the  doing 
(II.  ii.),  and  tortures  him  when  done  (III.  ii.).  The 
tragic  climax  is  reached  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Act. 
With  each  successive  murder  Macbeth's  nerve  grows 
stiffer,  and  the  Nemesis  of  tormenting  vision  more  fit 
ful  ;  but  to  the  last  he  has  glimpses,  like  the  wonderful 
speech  "She  should  have  died  hereafter"  (V.  iv.),  which 
touch  the  heart  of  mortal  things.  Another  kind  of 
greatness  flashes  out  in  his  last  words  of  all,  when  the 
witches'  charms  have  failed  one  after  another,  and  he 
stands  at  bay  against  hopeless  odds  : — 

Though  Birnam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane, 
And  thou  opposed,  being  of  no  woman  bom, 
Yet  I  will  try  the  last. 

Lady  Macbeth  is  at  the  outset  yet  more  imposing. 
Her  nature  is  simpler,  as  it  is  more  intense ;  yet  the 
terrific  will-power,  which  carries  her  through  the  dread 
ful  deed  unshrinking,  where  he  falters,  is  not  the 
robustiousness  of  a  virago,  but  the  nervous  exaltation 
of  a  high-strung,  sensitive  woman ;  like  that  which 
made  her  capable,  had  she  sworn  to  do  it,  of  braining 
the  child  at  her  breast.  She  has  not  Macbeth's  imagi 
nation  ;  if  her  hand  shrinks  for  a  moment,  it  is  from  no 
vision  of  Pity  riding  the  blast,  but  because  Duncan 
resembled  her  father  as  he  slept.  When  the  supreme 
crisis  is  over,  and  the  crown  their  own,  success  tastes 
as  bitter  in  her  mouth  as  in  his  : — 

Nought's  had,  all's  spent, 
Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content.    (III.  ii.) 
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She  has  not  his  "  restless  ecstasy,"  but  her  finer  nerve 
gives  way  where  his  gathers  strength,  and  her  fever- 
stricken  brain  is  at  length  visited  by  visions  like  those 
which  had  appalled  him  :  "  All  the  perfume  of  Araby 
will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand." 

Of  the  other  characters  little  more  need  be  said. 
Macduf!  would  interest  us  little  were  he  not  so  cruelly 
wronged.  His  spirited  boy  is  one  of  the  best  of  Shake 
speare's  children.  Duncan  is  nobly  sketched,  but  his 
sons  are  somewhat  colourless ;  during  Malcolm's  con 
versation  with  Macduff  (IV.  iii.)  the  interest  of  the  play 
very  sensibly  flags.  The  Porter's  rough  familiar  humour, 
so  daringly  interposed,  in  Shakespeare's  fashion  (while 
Macbeth's  groan,  "  Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking  ! 
I  would  thou  couldst,"  is  still  ringing  in  our  ears),  justifies 
itself  by  compelling  us  to  accept  the  awful  scene  which 
precedes  as  entirely  of  the  actual  world. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  (c.  1607-8). — Macbeth  in  several 
points  marks  a  new  phase  in  Shakespearean  tragedy. 
Its  splendid  audacities  of  style  and  rhythm,  its  con 
centrated  and  fiery  brevity  of  phrase,  anticipate  his 
latest  manner  more  nearly  than  anything  that  had  gone 
before.  And  high  tragic  significance  is  for  the  first 
time  given  to  a  woman.  In  the  earlier  group  of  trage 
dies,  from  Julius  Ccesar  to  Lear,  a  woman  is  the  passive 
confidante,  the  helpless  victim,  the  good  angel,  or  the 
deadly  foe,  of  the  tragic  hero  ;  in  the  later  group  she 
becomes  a  companion  spirit,  holding  him  by  the  spell 
of  personality,  of  passion,  or  of  blood.  Sex  has  no 
part  in  the  sinister  magnetism  of  Lady  Macbeth ;  but 
in  the  "  strong  toil  of  grace  "  cast  by  Cleopatra  over 
Antony,  the  magnetism  of  sex  becomes  a  source  of 
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tragedy,  less  harrowing  indeed  than  the  tragedy  of 
Othello  or  Lear,  but  even  richer  in  consummate  poetry. 
Antony  had  already  figured  in  Julius  Ccesar,  as  Caesar's 
avenger  and  the  heir,  with  young  Octavius,  of  his 
imperial  rule.  When  the  play  opens  he  is  already  in 
"  dotage "  to  the  Egyptian  queen ;  and  the  two 
triumvirs  are  all  but  undisguised  rivals.  Antony  is 
far  superior  in  genius,  magnanimity,  passion ;  but 
Octavius  has  the  strength,  as  well  as  the  limitation,  of 
his  cold  sagacity.  The  first  three  acts  are  crowded 
with  incident,  the  action  advances  slowly  and  tortu 
ously  ;  the  play  falls  far  short,  so  far,  of  all  the  pre 
ceding  tragedies.  The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Acts,  however, 
belong  to  the  highest  level  of  Shakespearean  achieve 
ment.  The  great  sea-fight  has  been  fought  and  lost. 
Clear-headed  observers,  like  Antony's  captain  Enobar- 
bus,  perceive  that  all  is  over.  But  Antony's  heart 
enlarges  as  his  judgment  flags ;  he  is  still  confident 
of  beating  Caesar,  and  goes  forth  with  magnificent 
ardour  once  more,  kindling  a  spirit  like  his  own  in 
his  devoted  soldiery.  There  are  moments  of  triumph  : 
"  Caesar  himself  has  work."  Rapture,  disillusion,  fury, 
forgiveness,  foreboding,  glow  in  swift  succession  in 
Antony's  breast.  "  My  nightingale,"  he  cries  to  his 
queen,  "  we  have  beat  them  to  their  beds "  ;  then, 
after  she  has  a  second  time  betrayed  him  :  "  Ah,  thou 
spell,  avaunt !  "  When  he  is  told,  falsely,  of  her  death, 
he  bids  his  young  armourer  :  "  Unarm,  Eros  ;  the  long 
day's  task  is  done,  And  we  must  sleep."  Then  he  is 
brought  to  die  in  her  presence,  and  utters  his  majestic 
and  moving  farewell  (IV.  xv.).  Cleopatra,  with  her 
"  infinite  variety,"  her  inexhaustible  play  of  mood  and 
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whim,  is  incapable  of  his  strength  of  passion ;  but  she 
too  is  lifted  by  imminent  ruin  into  something  like  truth 
and  devotion.  She  is  a  born  actress,  a  coquette  by 
instinct  as  well  as  by  choice ;  and  the  coquette  and 
actress  in  her  die  only  when  she  expires ;  but  she  has 
moments  of  self-forgetfulness,  as  in  her  cry  when  Antony 
is  dead :  "  0,  see,  my  women,  the  crown  o'  the  earth 
doth  melt." 

And  in  her  wonderful  dying  speech  the  entire  compass 
of  her  womanhood — vanity,  triumph,  mockery,  malice, 
"  immortal  longings "  and  jealous  pangs,  the  fierce 
passion  of  a  mistress,  and  the  enthralling  poetry  of  a 
spirit  which  feels  itself  "all  fire  and  air" — find  ex 
pression  together. 

No  other  character  approaches  these  two.  But  the 
canvas  is  crowded  with  figures,  all  individual  and  alive, 
though  often  slightly  drawn:  Enobarbus,  who  pene 
trates  and  foresees  everything,  except  his  deserted 
chieftain's  magnanimity  ;  Octavia,  with  her  "  still  and 
chaste  conversation,"  victim  of  her  brother's  policy  ; 
Sextus  Pompey,  who  dares  to  play  the  rival  of  the 
Triumvirs  in  the  game  of  empire,  but  has  not  the  nerve 
to  crush  them  when  they  are  in  his  power  (II.  vii.) ; 
Eros  ;  Charmian  and  Iras  ;  the  friends  of  Antony ; 
the  friends  of  Caesar. 

Coriolanus  (c.  1608). — In  the  fate  of  Coriolanus,  as 
in  the  fate  of  Antony,  the  influence  of  a  woman  has  a 
decisive  part.  But  it  now  springs  from  the  bond  be 
tween  mother  and  son,  not  from  the  spell  of  sex.  Corio 
lanus  is  a  colossal  figure,  a  veritable  war-god  in  the 
field,  who  bears  death,  that  dark  spirit,  in  his  nervy 
arm,  "  which  being  advanced  declines,  and  then  men 
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die."  His  heroism  is  magnificent,  but  of  a  primitive 
type  ;  he  disdains  wealth,  and  praise,  and  pain  ;  his 
speech,  without  a  thought  of  rhetoric,  is  easily  great. 
But  of  any  other  than  military  service  to  the  com 
munity  he  has  no  conception  ;  his  politics,  even  for 
that  early  phase  of  the  Roman  State,  are  of  boyish 
simplicity  ;  and  when  it  is  a  question,  in  the  final  crisis, 
of  taking  vengeance  upon  the  city  which  has  banished 
him,  patriotism  and  political  partisanship  alike  go  to 
the  wall.  The  deepest  thing  in  him  is  his  reverence 
for  his  mother ;  a  kindred  spirit,  as  masculine  as  him 
self  and  with  a  larger  brain.  The  fate  of  such  a  man 
in  a  State  bitterly  divided  between  a  privileged  caste 
and  an  unprivileged  multitude,  is  easily  surmised. 
Coriolanus  routs  the  national  enemy,  the  Volscians,  in 
the  field,  mainly  by  prodigious  personal  acts  of  valour. 
He  is  incontestably  the  first  man  in  the  State,  and  the 
way  lies  clear  to  its  highest  office.  But  the  people  are 
outraged  by  his  cynical  scorn,  and  their  tribunes  craftily 
use  their  bitter  resentment  as  a  weapon  to  destroy  this 
formidable  foe.  The  intrigue  succeeds,  Coriolanus  is 
banished,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Fourth  Act  we 
see  him  before  the  gates  of  Rome  taking  leave  of  his 
kindred  and  friends  : — 

Come,  leave  your  tears :  a  brief  farewell :  the  beast 
With  many  heads  butts  me  away. 

From  this  point  onwards  the  story  is  told  with  a 
power  only  surpassed  in  the  greatest  of  the  Tragedies. 
Coriolanus  himself  acquires  in  exile,  even  when  plotting 
the  ruin  of  his  country,  a  dignity  he  wanted  in  the 
insolence  of  power.  The  scene  in  which  he  enters  the 
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house  of  Aufidius,  and  offers  his  services  to  his  enemy 
and  rival,  is  nobly  romantic,  but  contains  also  the  germs 
of  the  tragic  close.  The  action  moves  swiftly  on,  until 
Coriolanus,  leading  the  Volscian  forces,  encamps  before 
the  gates  of  Rome  and  holds  the  fate  of  the  city  in  his 
hands.  Vainly,  one  after  another,  senators,  and  tried 
friends,  come  out  to  appeal  for  mercy.  Then  he  sees, 
slowly  approaching,  his  wife  and  child,  and  "  the 
honoured  mould  wherein  this  trunk  was  framed." 
The  scene  which  follows  (V.  iii.)  is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  moving  in  all  Shakespeare.  Volumnia,  on  her 
knees,  addresses  the  son  whom  she  had  so  often  "  cluck'd 
to  the  wars  and  safely  home,"  in  a  strain  wonderfully 
blent  of  entreaty,  passion,  argument,  bitter  irony,  and 
withering  scorn.  He  yields,  well  knowing  that  he  is 
sealing  his  own  doom  : — 

0  my  mother  !  mother  !  0  ! 
You  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Rome  ; 
But,  for  your  son — believe  it,  O,  believe  it — 
Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevail'd, 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him. 

Of  the  characters  not  already  mentioned  little  need 
be  said.  Menenius  is  the  well-meaning  aristocrat  who 
lectures  to  a  hungry  proletariat  upon  the  ideal  system 
of  State.  The  tribunes  are  drawn  in  Shakespeare's 
thinnest  manner,  and,  like  the  People,  are  conceived 
with  a  political  animus  as  pronounced  as  that  which 
breathes  through  the  Cade  scenes  of  Henry  F/.,  and 
far  more  bitter. 

Timon  of  Athens  (1606-8). — Hamlet,  Lear,  Coriolanus, 
all,  at  moments,  bitterly  denounce  their  fellow-men. 
But  this  strain  is  only  a  single  note  in  tho  vast  com- 
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pass  of  those  passion-fraught  souls.  In  Timon  it  be 
comes  a  fierce  unbroken  monotone,  a  frenzy  of  wrath 
which  absorbs  and  possesses  him,  and  gives  him  his 
denoting  name.  "  I  am  Misanthropos,  and  hate  man 
kind."  Compared  with  any  other  hero  of  Shakespearean 
tragedy,  Timon  is,  notwithstanding  his  occasional  poetic 
grandeur  (nowhere  more  than  in  his  epitaph,  V.  i.  218), 
as  a  character,  thin  and  poor.  The  play  is  only  in  part 
Shakespeare's  work.  The  hand  of  a  fairly  accom 
plished  journeyman  is  easily  distinguished  (e.g.  in  the 
banquet  scene,  I.  ii.)  from  the  grand  but  complex  and 
often  difficult  manner  of  the  later  Shakespeare.  For 
the  rest,  the  story,  though  hardly  more  than  an  anec 
dote  in  substance,  has  plain  points  of  resemblance  to 
the  great  tragic  plots.  Timon  is  made  in  the  mould 
of  the  men  to  whom,  in  Shakespeare,  tragic  events 
happen.  He  has  the  profound  na'ivete  of  Lear,  to 
gether  with  his  sublime  arrogance.  We  see  him  at  the 
outset  lavishing  his  wealth  indiscriminately  upon  all  who 
ask,  to  the  despair  of  his  steward.  Far  from  criticising 
claims,  he  thinks  it  a  point  of  honour  to  give  more  than 
is  demanded,  and  to  pay  his  bills  ten  times  over.  At 
length  his  treasury  is  exhausted.  He  calls  confidently 
upon  his  "  friends "  for  some  return  of  his  generosity. 
One  and  all  excuse  themselves.  The  shock  of  their 
ingratitude  instantly  overthrows  the  unstable  fabric  of 
Timon' s  faith  in  man,  and  transforms  his  shallow  uni 
versal  benevolence  into  an  equally  shallow  universal 
hate.  The  mocking  irony  of  the  banquet  scene  (III.  vi.) 
culminates  in  the  terrific  denunciation  of  his  astounded 
guests,  the  "  knot  of  mouth-friends,"  as  he  dashes  the 
tepid  water  in  their  faces,  the  "  physic "  for  their 
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"  infinite  malady."  Then  he  breaks  away  from  his 
home,  and  from  Athens  ;  and  as  he  shakes  off  its  dust 
from  his  feet,  pronounces  his  ferocious  curse  upon  it 
and  the  whole  race  of  man  (IV.  i.).  The  rest  of  the 
play  is  little  more  than  a  succession  of  interviews  be 
tween  various  enterprising  or  curious  Athenians  and 
the  savage  abjurer  of  human  society  in  the  woods  out 
side  the  walls.  Flavius,  the  steward,  is  the  devoted 
follower,  like  Kent  in  Lear ;  Apemantus,  the  mouth 
piece  of  bitter  good  sense,  like  Lear's  Fool  and 
Enobarbus. 


IX 

THE  LAST  PLAYS 

AFTER  1608  Shakespeare's  mastery  over  the  springs 
both  of  tragedy  and  of  comedy  appears  to  have  sensibly 
declined.  Timon  of  Athens  and  Trtilus  and  Cressida 
both  suggest  the  beginnings  of  decay.  A  brilliant  after 
math  still  awaited  him.  But  the  last  group  of  plays, 
full  of  beauty  and  charm  as  they  are,  neither  harrow 
nor,  in  the  strict  sense,  greatly  amuse ;  the  pathos  of 
Hermione,  Imogen,  Katharine,  does  not  approach  that 
of  Desdemona ;  the  humour  of  Autolycus  is  a  thin 
beverage  compared  to  the  rich  wine  of  FalstafL  The 
characters,  again,  are  slighter,  the  action  less  closely 
knit ;  and  the  scenery,  now  pastoral  or  sylvan,  now  of 
mountain  solitudes.,  or  of  stormy  sea,  acquires  a  higher 
dramatic  value  than  it  had  possessed  since  the  days  of 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

Pericles  (c.  1608).— The  little-known  "tragedy"  of 
Pericles  is  valuable  only  for  the  half-dozen  scenes  which 
have  some  claim  to  be  from  Shakespeare's  hand.  After 
two  insignificant  acts,  full  of  adventures  and  hair 
breadth  escapes,  we  suddenly  find  ourselves,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Third,  in  the  very  presence  of  Shake 
speare.  The  great  storm  scene  (III.  i.),  if  less  terrific 
than  that  which  opens  the  Tempest,  is  touched  with 
deeper  pathos  and  more  enthralling  poetry.  Milton  in 
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Lycidas  remembered  the  wonderful  lines  about  the  sea 
depths  (v.  62  f .) .  Pericles  with  his  infant  daughter  Marina 
in  the  tossing  ship  might  pass  for  Prospero  and  Miranda 
on  their  perilous  voyage  to  the  island.  But  Pericles  has 
no  magic  to  still  the  storm,  and  must  endure  its  worst 
buffeting.  He  is  told  that  his  queen  is  dead ;  the 
rough  sailors  come  to  throw  her  body,  according  to 
custom,  overboard ;  and  he  bids  her  the  last  farewell, 
while  "the  deafening  dreadful  thunder"  crashes  about  this 
brief  moving  human  drama.  The  interest  of  the  sequel 
gathers  wholly  about  the  fortunes  of  the  child,  Marina. 
Shakespeare  has  confronted  no  other  of  his  heroines 
with  perils  so  loathsome  as  those  she  undergoes  in  the 
Fourth  Act ;  but  the  scene  in  which  she  turns  Lysi- 
machus  from  his  base  purpose,  if  not  altogether  like  him, 
is  worthy  of  him. 

Cymbeline  (c.  1610). — If  Pericles  is  the  story  of  Marina, 
Cymbeline  is  no  less  clearly  the  story  of  Imogen.  Upon 
her  head  all  the  malignities  and  misfortunes,  during 
half  the  play,  converge ;  and  the  final  triumph  of  the 
powers  that  make  for  good  is  most  clearly  seen  in  her 
deliverance.  Political  History,  novelistic  romance, 
fairy  lore,  are  all  interwoven  in  the  motley  fabric  of 
the  plot.  Posthumus,  the  husband  of  this  British  prin 
cess,  arouses  our  resentment  at  once  by  consenting  to 
lay  a  wager  upon  her  fidelity ;  and  then,  still  more 
deeply,  by  believing,  on  such  evidence,  that  his  wager 
is  lost,  and  without  further  inquiry  sending  home  orders 
for  her  death.  It  is  only  when  remorse  seizes  him, 
and  he  rushes  into  battle,  though  still  persuaded  of  her 
guilt,  to  end  an  intolerable  life,  that  he  in  some  degree 
recovers  our  sympathy.  Imogen  herself  is  the  loveliest 
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and  the  most  lovable  among  Shakespeare's  creations 
of  women.  Fairy-like  as  her  later  fortunes  are,  she 
is  real  and  breathing ;  her  passion  for  her  husband,  if 
less  lyrical  than  Juliet's,  is  as  devoted  and  as  true ; 
her  purity  is  as  spotless  as  Isabel's,  but  less  harsh. 
When  her  honour  is  touched  she  has  a  flaming  intensity 
of  scorn  which  at  once  convinces  even  the  blase  lachimo 
that  she  is  not  to  be  won,  and  a  biting  mockery  which 
touches  even  the  clodpole  Cloten  to  the  quick  (II.  iii.). 
The  scenes  before  the  cave  of  Belarius  (III.  iii.,  vi.  foil.) 
are  a  fine  hunters'  idyll.  Noble  race  and  rude  up 
bringing  meet  in  the  two  boys,  Cymbeline's  sons,  whom 
Belarius  has  reared  among  the  mountains  of  Wales ; 
they  have  "  seen  nothing,"  but  "  the  sparks  of  nature  " 
in  them  cannot  be  hidden ;  and  the  hapless  Imogen  in 
her  disguise  finds  no  churlish  welcome.  Note  the  deli 
cate  trait  in  this  scene,  where  Guiderius  wishes  "  Fidele  " 
were  a  woman — "I  should  woo  hard,but  be  your  groom," 
while  she  would  fain  be  a  man  in  order  to  be  their  com 
rade.  There  is  some  inferior  work  in  the  last  act  (the 
vision) ;  but  the  last  scene,  where  all  the  threads  are 
gathered  up,  is  a  masterpiece  of  denouement. 

The  Winter's  Tale  (1610-11).— Once  more,  a  plot  full 
of  surprises  and  sudden  turns  ;  with  a  kind  of  legendary 
extravagance,  of  which  the  title,  like  that  of  the  Mid 
summer  Night's  Dream,  gives  us  fair  warning.  No  doubt, 
as  always  in  Shakespeare,  the  extravagant  and  legendary 
things  happen  to  persons  who  themselves  are  rather 
more  real  than  those  of  the  actual  world.  They  have 
not  the  wonderful  richness  and  depth  of  the  people  of 
the  Tragedies  ;  but  their  slighter  profiles  are  exquisitely 
fine  and  true.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  "  winter's 
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tale  "  of  a  wrongly  suspected  wife  with  the  tragedy  of 
Desdemona.  Othello  is  "  not  easily  jealous,"  and  needs 
to  be  wrought  to  it  by  the  strategy  of  lago  :  King 
Leontes  is  his  own  lago,  is  more  lago  than  Othello, 
and  concludes  his  wife  Hermione  guilty  on  the  flimsiest 
of  grounds,  and  with  no  feeling  but  of  indignation  at 
his  own  supposed  wrongs.  Every  one  else  is  convinced 
of  her  innocence,  and  Leontes  passes  for  a  fatuous 
eccentric.  Hermione,  on  her  part,  is  abler  than  Desde 
mona,  and  above  all  without  her  dangerous  nctivete. 
Brought  to  trial,  she  parries  the  imminent  blow  by 
appealing  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  "  Delphos  "  (for 
Delphi).  The  messengers  return ;  the  god  declared  her 
innocent.  But  her  boy  has  died  of  grief,  and  Leontes 
has  cast  adrift  her  new-born  babe,  the  supposed  fruit 
of  sin.  The  queen  swoons  and  is  reported  dead.  Then 
comes  an  amazing  transformation  scene.  The  head 
strong  tyrant  surrenders,  submits  meekly  to  a  merciless 
chastisement  from  the  great-hearted  Paulina,  and  vows 
to  do  daily  reverence  at  the  grave  of  wife  and  son. 
And  so  the  Third  Act  ends.  The  story  seems  complete  ; 
yet  so  far,  with  all  its  shifts  and  changes,  there  is  no 
sign  in  it  of  a  Marina  or  an  Imogen.  But  the  Fourth 
Act  suddenly  discloses  the  kindred  and  hardly  less 
gracious  figure  of  Perdita.  The  "  lost  maid  "  moves, 
like  Imogen,  unrecognised  among  simple  folks,  uncon 
scious,  too,  though  nothing  she  does  or  says  but  "  smacks 
of  something  greater  than  herself  "  ;  and,  like  Marina, 
she  has  grown  up  from  birth  within  the  limits  of  the 
play.  She  has  the  choiceness  of  a  flower  among  rank 
herbs,  and  the  simplicity  of  a  wild  blossom  among 
"carnations  and  streak'd  gillyfors."  Her  talk  with 
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Polyxenes  (IV.  iv.),  the  most  famous  passage  of  the 
play,  beautifully  symbolises  this.  The  merry  rogue 
Autolycus,  who  sings  and  chaffers  and  steals  in  the 
precincts  of  this  idyll,  is  the  last  flash  of  sheer  fun  in 
Shakespeare.  And  the  great  closing  scene,  where  the 
"  statue  "  of  Hermione  descends,  warm  and  breathing, 
to  embrace  the  child  she  had  lost  in  infancy,  is  his  last 
moment  of  deep  pathos. 

The  Tempest  (1610-12).— In  Cymldine  andTfo  Winter's 
Tale  we  approach  the  borders  of  fairy-land  :  in  The 
Tempest  we  definitely  cross  them.  Prosperous  magic 
island  is  neither  among  the  "  still- vex'd  Bermoothes  " 
nor  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  but  the  adventures  of  an 
English  ship's  crew  recently  wrecked  on  the  Bermudan 
"  isle  of  devils  "  gave  the  hint  of  the  situation — the 
Old  World  with  its  garnered  wisdom  and  its  corruption 
encountering  the  marvels  and  the  innocence  of  the 
New.  The  "  plot "  is  indeed  of  the  simplest ;  in  no 
other  Shakespearean  play  is  story-interest  so  completely 
mastered  by  the  spell  of  personality  and  of  intellectual 
suggestion.  From  the  second  scene  onwards  nothing 
that  we  care  about  is  seriously  at  stake,  nothing  is  in 
danger.  The  crime  of  which  Prospero  and  Miranda  are 
the  victims  lies  in  the  far  past,  its  perpetrators  are  in 
his  power,  and  his  magic  art  leaves  us,  as  it  leaves  him, 
no  doubt  of  the  result.  Only  one  issue  appears  to  hang 
in  suspense  :  will  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  love  each 
other  ?  And  this  is  satisfactorily  settled  almost  as 
soon  as  it  is  raised.  We  smile  a  little  at  Prospero's 
expense,  at  his  somewhat  clumsy  efforts  to  roughen  the 
path  of  love  "  lest  easy  winning  make  the  prize  light " 
(I.  ii.).  Interest  and  charm  of  character  are  concen- 
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trated  on  a  single  group — Prospero,  his  daughter  and 
his  servants.  None  of  the  shipwrecked  persons  touch 
us  deeply,  not  even  Ferdinand  and  his  grieving  father  ; 
the  baser  and  grosser  among  them — Antonio  and 
Sebastian,  Trinculo  and  Stephano — are  unredeemed 
either  by  true  humour  or  by  the  indefinable  magic 
touch  which  usually  makes  Shakespeare's  scoundrels 
and  poltroons  more  amusing  than  repellent.  But 
Prospero  and  Miranda,  Ariel  and  Caliban,  are  imagined 
with  superb  poetic  originality  and  power,  and  have 
long  since  been  enshrined  in  the  enduring  memory  of 
civilised  mankind.  Neither  Caliban  nor  Ariel  is  alto 
gether  human  ;  elemental  humanity  is  compounded  in 
them,  in  altered  proportions,  with  the  spirit  or  the  brute. 
But  they  are  as  real  as  any  men.  The  virginal  inno 
cence  of  Miranda  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  perfectly 
carried  through ;  but  Prospero  is  a  wonderful  study  of 
human  intellect  equipped  with  the  attributes  of  a  Pro 
vidence  ;  of  a  man  who  has  won  a  giant's  power,  and 
uses  it  like  a  god.  This  was  probably  the  last  play 
completed  by  Shakespeare. 

Henry  VIII.  (c.  1610-13).— But  among  the  plays 
designed  by  him  during  these  last  years  was  one  of 
which  he  executed,  it  seems,  only  a  noble  fragment. 
It  is  now  agreed  that  a  second  hand,  probably  that 
of  the  brilliant  younger  dramatist  John  Fletcher  (1579- 
1625),  is  discernible  in  the  style  and  rhythm  of  fully 
half  the  piece.  Some  of  the  most  famous  speeches, 
e.g.  Wolsey's  farewell  (III.  ii.)  are  Fletcher's.  As  a 
play,  in  spite  of  several  grand  scenes,  little  can  be  said 
for  the  last  of  the  Histories.  Its  "  action  "  is  a  series 
of  loosely  connected  crises.  Katharine,  Wolsey,  Cran- 
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mer,  and  finally  the  new-born  babe,  Elizabeth,  suc 
cessively  occupy  the  centre  of  interest.  Fletcher 
availed  himself  of  the  spectacular  opportunities  of  the 
story  without  stint,  and  its  first  performance,  in  June 
1613,  was  probably  the  most  splendid  dramatic  show 
yet  witnessed  by  an  English  audience.  For  Shake 
speare  the  interest  lay  almost  entirely  in  the  arraign 
ment  of  Katharine.  The  trial  scene  (II.  iv.),  with  the 
queen's  dignified  yet  passionate  defence,  her  withdrawal 
from  the  court,  and  Henry's  "  Go  thy  ways,  Kate," 
invite  comparison  with  the  parallel  scene  of  the  Winter's 
Tale.  Katharine  is  less  majestic  than  her  slandered 
sister,  Hermione,  but  her  quick  outbursts  of  grief  and 
anger  are  even  more  moving  and  more  real.  And 
Henry's  formidable  bluffness  is  caught  with  astonishing 
skill. 


THE  NON-DRAMATIC   VERSE 

IF  Shakespeare  had  not  been  the  greatest  dramatist  of 
his  age,  he  would  still  have  been  one  of  its  most  brilliant 
poets  ;  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  latter  was  the 
more  definite  goal  of  his  ambition.  He  was  already 
the  author  of  several  plays  when,  in  1593,  he  dedicated 
the  Venus  and  Adonis  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton  as 
"  the  first  heir  of  my  invention."  The  plays  of  this 
and  the  neighbouring  years  bear  many  traces,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  a  pre-occupation  with  lyric  verse.  Most 
of  the  sonnets  were  probably  written  during  these  years, 
and  hardly  any  later  than  1600.  Three  early  sonnets 
had  appeared  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  To  the  end, 
however,  scattered  songs,  of  wonderful  freshness  and 
delicacy,  continued  to  enrich  the  texture  of  the  plays ; 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  were  put,  quite  at  the  close 
of  the  series,  into  the  mouth  of  Ariel.  It  must  suffice 
to  deal  briefly  here  with  the  two  narrative  poems,  and 
with  the  Sonnets. 

Venus  and  Adonis  (1593),  Rape  of  Lucrece  (1594). — 
These  two  poems,  Shakespeare's  first  bid  for  fame, 
have  the  air,  in  effect,  of  extraordinarily  clever  tours 
deforce.  Neither  his  heart  nor  his  imagination  is  deeply 
engaged  in  them.  In  the  earlier,  especially,  the  poetry 
and  passion  which  the  situation  was  not  incapable  of 
yielding,  are  sacrificed  to  an  inexhaustible  virtuosity  of 
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expression.  The  subject  of  the  Lucrece  is  far  richer  in 
human  and  dramatic  interest,  and  in  tragic  pathos. 
The  story  is  told  more  simply,  and  with  more  power. 
Tarquin,  whose  "  ravishing  strides  "  Macbeth  remem 
bered  as  he  waited  for  the  summons,  is,  like  Macbeth, 
a  tragic  criminal,  who  has  abhorred  and  shrunk  from 
his  crime  (V.  190  foil.)  before  he  commits  it.  Yet 
we  have  only  to  set  this  soliloquy  beside  Macbeth's 
(II.  1)  to  realise  the  difference  between  rhetorical 
eloquence  and  speech  that  vibrates  like  a  nerve  with 
concentrated  passion  and  thought. 

The  Sonnets. — Of  far  higher  worth  are  the  Sonnets. 
First  published,  surreptitiously,  in  1609,1  and  neglected 
until  a  century  ago,  this  collection  of  154  pieces  is 
of  surpassing  interest  alike  to  the  student  of  Shake 
spearean  problems  and  to  the  lover  of  poetry.  The 
"  problems "  in  question  are  of  unequal  importance, 
and  those  of  least  moment  have  often  been  most  hotly 
discussed.  To  whom  they  are  dedicated,  and  to  whom 
they  (or  the  majority  of  them)  are  addressed,  concerns 
only  the  detail  of  Shakespeare's  biography.  Whether 
they  represent  an  actual  situation,  and  that  his  own, 
or  one  dramatically  imagined  and  portrayed,  concerns 
our  understanding  of  his  character,  as  well  as  of  his 
"  mind  and  art."  But  their  value  as  poetry  does  not 
depend  upon  the  solution  of  either  problem.  And  this 
value,  measured  by  the  finest  sonnet-work  of  other 
men,  is  extraordinary,  if  not  supreme.  Dante,  Petrarch, 
Michelangelo,  Milton,  Wordsworth,  in  their  very  greatest 
sonnets,  have  not  surpassed  the  finest  of  Shakespeare's. 

1  The  Love's  Labour's  Lost  sonnets  had  been  published,  also  surrep 
titiously,  in  the  Passionate  Pilgrim,  1599. 
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They  are  not  inspired  by  the  love  of  woman,  though 
in  some  of  them  we  seem  to  hear  the  bitter  confession 
of  one  consciously  in  the  toils  of  a  "  bad  angel "  (144, 
and  127-154  passim).  They  never  burn  with  the  passion 
of  the  statesman  or  the  patriot ;  they  open  no  strange 
vistas  of  thought.  The  greater  part  of  them  (1-126)  ex 
press  an  ardent  devotion  to  a  younger  man — his  "  better 
angel  " — a  devotion  which  endures  even  when  the  better 
angel  becomes  his  rival  in  the  love  of  the  worse  (42). 
Friendship  of  this  exalted  or  ecstatic  type,  between 
men,  is  rather  Greek  than  English ;  but  it  sprang  up, 
among  choice  spirits,  wherever  the  Renaissance,  and 
particularly  wherever  Platonism,  penetrated.  Whether 
as  an  experience  or  as  an  ideal,  it  drew  from  the  robust 
rather  than  delicate  Elizabethan  brain,  and  the  virile 
but  not  naturally  melodious  Elizabethan  speech,  notes 
of  an  exquisite  tenderness,  sweetness,  and  subtlety. 
The  sonnets  of  Shakespeare  are  thus  a  treasure-house 
of  the  language  which  kindles  and  sustains  devoted 
comradeship,  a  perennial  encouragement  of  that 
"  marriage  of  true  minds,"  over  which,  in  one  of  the 
noblest  of  them  (116),  he  refused  to  allow  that  any 
earthly  condition  can  triumph  : — 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments  :  love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove. 

It  is  not  unfit  to  part  with  Shakespeare  on  this  high, 
sweet,  piercing  note.  The  vast  horizons  of  his  drama 
were  still  to  be  disclosed.  The  supreme  vision  and 
faculty  of  Hamlet  and  Lear  were  still  to  come.  But 
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the  profound  and  intimate  fellowship  with  the  souls  of 
men,  which  went  to  the  making  of  the  great  tragedies, 
is  already  foretold  in  the  intensity  of  this  early  poetry 
of  friendship ;  just  as  in  the  virginal  adoration  of  the 
Vita  Nuova  we  may  read  the  prophecy  of  the  im 
passioned  imagination  which  was  presently,  in  the 
Divine  Comedy,  to  trace  through  the  heights  and  depths 
of  humanity  the  image  of  "  the  love  which  moves  the 
sun  and  the  other  stars." 
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